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Environmental  Impactors 

liy  MI  NHY  J.  WARM  AN 
Graduate  School  of  Geography,  Clark  LhiivcrsUy 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

of  the  surest  prcKeclures  to  in-  mi^ht  well  ask,  “What  impact  do  the 
<duce  student  apathy  and  disin-  physical  elements,  the  cultural  elements, 
terest  in  regional  geography  is  to  and  man  have  on  each  other  in  this  or 
deal  with  regions  in  an  encyclopedic  that  re^ion?’’ 
manner.  Reference  hereby  is  matle  to 

the  technique  which  calls  for  rote  treat-  Impactors  versus  Factors 

merit  of  ItKation,  area,  shajie,  relief,  I  he  term  impactor  is  more  useful  in 
weather,  climate,  soils,  vegetation,  im-  modern  j^eo^rapliy  than  the  term  factor. 
jKirts,  ex|iorts  and  the  like  to  region  af-  It  implies  a  going-or  coming-together, 
ter  region  with  no  discrimination  as  to  whereas  factor  has  the  connotation  of 
the  relative  weight  of  each  item  and  static  fact.  I.et  us  see  how  one  may  use 
with  even  less  regard  for  the  relation-  the  idea  of  environmental  impactors. 
ships  of  even  two  or  more,  to  say  noth-  Weather  and  climate,  so  called  physical 
ing  of  the  inter-relationships  of  all.  Such  elements  of  geography,  are  universal. 
techni(|uc  never  enables  a  student  They  affect  man  everywhere.  But  man 
to  achieve  a  geographic  discipline  is  not  passive  to  them.  He  re-acts.  I  he 
— a  discipline  which  aims  to  grasp  impacts  go  both  ways — climate  to  man, 
the  "life  motif”  of  man  in  any  given  man  to  climate.  Climate  and  weather 
region  at  any  given  time.  I’his  en-  affect  land  forms — but  land  forms  have 
cyclopedic  way  of  dealing  with  the  an  effect  up,>n  climate  patterns.  Cli- 
phvsical  and  cultural  elements  of  geo-  mate,  land  forms,  soils,  natural  vegeta- 
graphy  C see  chart)  may  be  likened  to  tion  are  so  intimately  related  that  an 
that  which  a  chemistry  teacher  may  use  encyclopedic  treatment  does  not  do  jus- 
if  he  were  to  say  to  a  student,  "Fill  up  tice  to  their  inter-relationships.  All  four 
these  twentv-five  test  tubt's,  putting  one  — climate,  landforms,  soils,  natural 
element  in  each  tube.  After  you  are  vegetation  make  impact  on  man,  but 
through  you  know  cbemistrv."  Surely  man  reacts  and  is  constantly  making  an 
tbe  student  would  be  justified  in  asking,  impact  in  return.  As  we  develop  in  our 
"Wbat  would  happen  if  I  mixed  a  few  students  this  concept  of  the  man-to-land 
of  these  materials?  What  impact  would  tie  or  land-to-man  tie  in  any  given  re- 
each  have  on  the  others?"  gion  we  are  creating  a  geographic  way  of 

In  like  manner  the  voting  geographer  thinking. 
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Interaction  Pervades  All  Impactors 

'Fhe  idea  of  the  man-to-land  ties  can 
be  carried  much  further.  For  example, 
we  can,  in  a  given  region,  interrelate 
the  weather  and  climate,  land  forms, 
soils,  vegetation,  and  man  with  land- 
use  and  land  tenure.  These  last  two  are 
man-made  features  of  the  environment¬ 
al  complex. 

Fhe  sc-cond,  land  tenure,  may  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  family,  the  government, 
law  and  even  to  religion.  Certainly  the 
more  tangible  aspects  of  the  cultural 
impactors  such  as  land  use,  science,  in¬ 
dustry,  coinnierce,  transport  and  even 
arcliitecture,  can  Ik*  and  arc  taught  by 
the  geographer.  He  should  go  one  step 
further  and  show  the  inter-relation¬ 
ships  of  all  the  above  tangible  aspects 
of  culture  with  the  physical  impactors. 
\\  hen  he  d(KS  this  hy  bringing  them  all 
to  lK‘ar  on  man  in  a  region — putting 
them  all  someplace,  that  is — he  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  reach  a  high  plane  of  geographic 
thinking. 

Fven  the  intangible  aspects  of  cul¬ 
ture  such  as  language,  literature,  reli¬ 
gion,  morality,  education  make  mutual 
impact  on  the  tangible  cultural  elements 
as  well  as  on  the  physical  geographic 
elemenfs.  While  the  intangible  impact¬ 
ors  are  often  hard  to  map  they  ought 
not  Ik*  ignored  if  teachers  arc*  to  get 
away  from  encyclopedic  treatment  of 
geography. 

Patterns  Need  To  lie  Studied 

(Geographers  advocate  and  make  ev¬ 
ery  ell'ort  |>ossiblc*  to  do  field  work.  But 
even  if  a  geographer  could  visit  all 
places  on  a  continent  he  would  not  be* 
able  to  sc*c  patterns.  Fliis  he  does  by 


mapping  his  findings.  After  careful 
plotting — and  a  high  degree  of  integrity 
is  essential — he  sits  and  "milks  his  maps 
dry."  What  docs  each  map  reveal?  What 
do  two  maps  reveal  when  studied  to¬ 
gether?  What  do  all  the  maps  portray 
when  all  are  studied  together?  Out  of 
such  intensive  study  there  evolves  over¬ 
view,  review  and  preview  of  things  pres¬ 
ent  and  things  to  come.  This  is  the 
“mixing  prcKCss”  referred  to  earlier.  All 
elements — physical,  cultural,  and  man- 
in  a  region  are  needed  to  achieve  the 
totality  of  the  environmental  complex 
and  to  arrive  at  a  "life  motif  for  that 
area. 

Teachers  Select  the  Dominant  Flements 

"There  is  a  geography  for  every  age." 
One  may  add  to  this  quotation  and  say 
that  for  teachers,  "There  is  a  geography 
for  every  age  and  the  important  phases 
must  be  selected  by  the  teacher  for  the 
grade  level  at  which  it  is  to  be  taught." 
Ohina  for  grade  four  should  be  quite 
different  from  China  for  grade  eight  or 
grade  twelve,  or  for  College  Sopho¬ 
mores. 

The  teacher’s  resjwnsihility  is  to 
achieve  depth  of  knowledge  of  each 
physical  and  cultural  impactor.  The 
next  step  is  to  see  their  impacts  on  each 
other  and  on  man  in  a  place,  and  finally 
to  efficiently  jwrtray  and  lead  students 
to  understand  a  region’s  personality 
within  their  competence  to  do  so. 

One  may  ask  how  can  a  person  ever 
know  all  the  facts  about  all  the  impac¬ 
tors?  This  (juestion  is  best  answered  by 
saying,  "Therein  lies  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  geographic  discipline — the  world 
grows  ever  larger,  the  horizon  is  always 
heyond  our  reach." 


The  Significance  of 

Human  Geography  Today 

ny  JOHN  WESLEY  COUI.TER 
Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Doctor  Coulter  if  the  author  of  more  than  one  hundred  mf>noKraphf,  field  ftudief, 
articles  and  lxM)ks  in  the  fit  Id  of  gi^ofiraphy  and  in  education.  A  veteran  of  World  War  I  he 
also  served  in  World  War  II  as  a  C'olonel  on  the  General  Staff  In  Washineton. — Fditor 


Human  geography  is  one  of  the 
more  important  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  of  education  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed  at  this  stage  in 
the  history  of  our  country  it  could  he 
argued  the  most  important.  First  of  all, 
it  helps  boys  and  girls  to  know  their  own 
country  and  its  landscape.  It  supplies  a 
background  of  information  about  people 
and  places  which  makes  travel  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  more  inter¬ 
esting  and,  therefore,  more  pleasurable. 
It  is  a  help  in  understanding  history 
when  history  is  taught  as  history  and 
geography  as  geography.  It  introduces 
intelligently  the  common  bonds  and  re¬ 
lationships  of  people  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  ITie  role  of  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  of  tmlay  de¬ 
mands  a  knowledge  of  the  people  it 
leads,  the  more  so  because  of  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  workl  in  terms  of  time  as  well 
as  in  accessible  places.  Instructions  in 
human  geography  is  basic  for  the  fullest 
understanding  of  difficult  world  situa¬ 
tions,  for  training  persrmnel  for  future 
positions  in  international  business,  and 
last  but  not  least  for  intelligent  voting 
and  for  performing  the  urgent  duties 
and  increasing  respfmsibilities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship. 


Definition 

Human  geography*  is  the  study  of 
pc'ople  with  special  reference  to  the 
place  where  they  live.  I’he  pupil  is 
taught  how  the  |H'ople  of  such  and  such 
an  area  have  come  to  be  as  they  are 
because  of  the  place  where  they  live. 
The  teacher  helps  him  to  understand 
just  how  far  the  environment  explains 
the  way  of  living  of  a  group  of  people. 
Human  geography  goes  further  for  it 
studies  man  in  terms  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  which  have  come  from  lx)th  his 
natural  and  social  surroundings.  Ihe 
way  of  living  of  a  human  group  ap|H’ars 
as  one  of  adjustment  and  adaptation  to 
the  geographical  environment  widely 
interpreted  with  respect  to  factors  of 
both  a  physical  and  cultural  nature. 

At  Home  and  Abroad 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  help  students  to  know  their 
own  country  and  its  landscapes.  'liie 
pleasures  of  the  natural  environment- 
mountains,  valleys,  plains  and  sunny 
climates  are  enhanced  hy  knowihg 
something  about  them  and  the  uses  hu¬ 
man  beings  make  of  them.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  why  people  use  land  one 
way  on  the  flcxxiplain  of  a  river,  another 
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way  on  the  valley  slopes  and  still  a 
different  way  higher  up  adds  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  hxjking  at  landsca|x:s.  Train- 
ing  in  the  |xjwers  of  observation, — in 
the  ability  to  see  when  we  lfK>k,  is  part 
of  a  g(K)d  education  of  every  boy  and 
girl.  Why  a  city  is  located  where  it  is, 
why  it  has  a  particular  shape  when  we 
see  it  on  a  nia|>,  why  it  developed  along 
the  lines  that  it  did,  and  how  the  gene¬ 
ral  ap|K‘arance  of  its  districts  are  ex¬ 
plained, —  the  answers  to  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  satisfy  a  healthy  and  intelligent 
interest  which  can  Ik*  aroused  in  boys 
and  girls  in  their  teens. 

The  same  training  which  gives  stu¬ 
dents  an  a|)preciation  of  their  own 
country  is  carried  over  when  they  go 
abroad.  I  or  example,  landsca|H's,  cities, 
buildings  and  the  |K-ople  of  Turope  are 
intrcKliued  intelligently.  The  lack  of 
knowledge  of  human  geography  during 
World  War  11  was  a  serious  handicap  to 
young  men  in  the  armed  forces  over- 
si'as.  lliose  who  were  taken  to  far-off 
places  had  little  or  no  hackground  for 
interpreting  what  they  saw.  Their  cx- 
|KTiences  in  different  lands  and  among 
different  jx-oples  left  impressions  which 
were  s<»metimes  wrong  and  for  the  most 
part  inade<|uate.  I  low'  often  has  a  stu¬ 
dent  umler  the  "C»  I  HiH"  said  to  the 
writer  after  class,  "If  I  had  had  one 
course  in  human  geography  bc‘fore  1 
went  into  the  service,  how  much  more 
intelligent  I  would  have  Ix-en  about  the 
|X“ople  and  |ilaces  I  saw!" 

Human  (Geography  and  History 

The  study  of  human  geography 
makes  history  more  intelligihle,  for  the 
former  studies  |X‘ople  in  space,  the  latter 
in  time.  Human  geography  is  a  study  of 
|x*ople  in  a  place  at  a  given  time  or 
moment  of  time.  History,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  study  of  people  in  terms  of 
time,  thus  gives  perspective  to  human 
geography.  I’he  past  perpetuates  itself 
hy  habits  of  thought  which  are  crystal¬ 
lized  in  the  organization  of  the  space 
which  a  human  group  cxcupies  in  the 
present.  Geography  and  history  go  side 
by  side.  Some  landscapes  of  southern 
Trance  can  only  be  understcxxl  when  we 
know  that  Ciourdon  and  other  towns 
were  established  in  sites  difficult  of  ac¬ 
cess  at  a  time  when  protection  from  pi¬ 
rates  in  the  Mediterranean  was  the 
prime  consideration. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  that  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  may  lx*  successfully 
merged  in  a  third  subject  called  "scxial 
studies.”  The  inclusion  of  such  a  title 
in  a  sch(K>l  curriculum  to  include  an 
assorted  collection  of  themes  and  topics 
suggests  that  geography  and  history  are 
Ix-ing  |KM)rly  taught.  An  improvement 
in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  is  not 
necessarily  achieved  by  their  fusion.  The 
subjects  of  History  and  Geography  have 
been  passed  down  to  us  because,  like 
other  disciplines,  they  fulfill  a  certain 
demand  for  knowledge.  T.ach  has  ways 
of  thinking  with  organized  structures  of 
its  own.  Of  course,  it  is  the  first  reejui- 
site  of  a  gixxl  teacher  that  he  himself 
should  know  well  the  subject  which  he 
is  to  help  others  to  learn.  Less  training 
in  history  and  fewer  studies  in  geo¬ 
graphy  will  not  make  a  stronger  "scxial 
studies”  teacher. 

A  Positive  Approach 

As  an  example  of  an  approach  to  hu¬ 
man  geography,  a  study  of  India,  a  mon- 
s(K)n  country,  could  be  centered  around 
a  graphic  description  of  life  in  a  village 
on  the  lower  (ianges  plain:  It  would  in¬ 
clude  what  an  alluvian  plain  looks  like, 
the  materials  used  in  building  houses. 
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how  Hindus  dress,  the  kinds  of  crops 
they  raise  and  when  they  are  planted, 
the  food  the  peasants  eat  and  how  it  is 
cooked,  the  fuel,  the  organization  of  the 
villagers  into  social  groups  or  castes, 
the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  the  rainy 
season  and  why  then,  and  so  on.  A  les¬ 
son  approached  in  this  way  gives  stu* 
dents  a  gcxx!  impression  of  the  human 
geography  of  a  large  section  of  Asia.  The 
successful  teaching  of  this  subject  in 
elementary  schools  depends  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  simple  studies  of  real  life, 
h’urthermore  “Journey  geography,"  im¬ 
mensely  successful,  lays  the  groundwork 
for  wider  points  of  view  of  the  world  in 
the  higher  grades. 

In  International  Affairs 

Since  the  specific  contribution  of 
Geography  to  the  social  sciences  is  the 
organization  of  space,  that  study  intro¬ 
duces  intelligently  relationships  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  different  countries.  Under  the 
sub-heading  of  regional  geography,  the 
adjustments  of  conflicting  political  in¬ 
terests  must  be  found  in  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  aerial  relationships  of  human 
societies — their  ethnic  characteristics, 
the  surroundings  in  which  they  live, 
how  they  use  their  material  resources, 
the  physical  or  other  barriers  which  di¬ 
vide  them  and  the  communications 
which  unite  them.  The  aim  of  interna¬ 
tional  societies  can  he  understood  fully 
only  by  fitting  them  into  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  which  they  are  a  part.  An  ex¬ 
ample  will  illustrate  this  point. 

In  Japan,  events  are  taking  a  turn  of 
potential  danger  to  the  United  States, 
to  security  and  world  peace,  partly  out 
of  American  ignorance  ("despite  eight 
years  of  occupation)  of  the  basic  needs 
of  the  people  as  determined  by  their 
man-to-land  relationships.  A  chronic- 


lack  of  raw  materials,  scarcity  of  cultiv¬ 
able  land,  and  an  appalling  increase  in 
population  pressure  present  even  great¬ 
er  problems  than  those  faced  in  pre¬ 
war  years.  I'he  main  problem  which  a 
Japanese  father  faces  today  is  that  of 
providing  fexx!  for  his  family.  American 
|X)st-war  aid,  generous  though  it  has 
Ix'en,  is  recognised  merely  as  a  pallia¬ 
tive  to  |x)stpone  the  evil  day  when  real¬ 
ity  must  lx  faced  if  a  proud  nation  is 
to  survive.  The  greatest  threat  to  the 
modern  west  may  well  be  from  the  teem¬ 
ing  millions  of  the  Orient.  How  are  we 
teaching  people  to  understand  them? 

How  many  boys  and  girls  in  our 
scluxds  know  anything  about  the  jxople 
of  Nepal,  that  busy  little  mountain 
kingdom  of  six-and-a-half  million  peo¬ 
ple?  However,  the  King  of  Nepal  has 
an  embassy  in  W'ashington  and  half-a- 
dozen  Nepalese  are  studying  at  Uni¬ 
versities  in  the  United  States.  Nepal  is 
vital  for  the  defense  of  India,  much 
more  vital  than  'I'ibet.  The  Nepalese, 
however,  resent  interference  from  India 
and  from  any  other  foreign  state.  Maps 
made  in  C'hina  in  1954  include  Nepal 
as  part  of  Ghina! 

World  Leadership  of  U.  S.  A. 

At  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  its  pre-eminent  position 
in  international  affairs  demands  a  sound 
background  of  world  human  geography. 
The  United  States  developed  largely  in 
detachment  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
for  there  was  enough  to  do  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  know,  acquire  and 
develop  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  During  that  time  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  other 
lands  was  not  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  secondary  education.  Principally 
as  a  result  of  two  great  wars,  a  new 
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world  situation  has  developed  in  which 
the  United  States  suddenly  linds  itself 
the  leader.  In  place  of  a  minor  power 
choosing  to  be  aloof  from  the  conflicts  of 
Furope  of  a  few  generations  hack,  it  has 
rapidly  developed  into  the  strongest 
power  among  the  I-ree  Nations,  indeed 
into  the  strongest  power  in  the  world. 
This  pre-eminent  position  has  brought 
to  the  United  States  the  economic,  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  potential  to  command 
attention  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Ixo* 
nomically  under  the  “Point  4”  program 
we  are  now  competing  with  Soviet 
Itussia  in  giving  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  Financially  we  are  the  world’s 
hank.  Militarily  we  have  the  most  |k)w- 
crful  army  with  units  in  IxUh  the  Orient 
and  the  (Xcident  armed  with  atomic 
weapons.  Such  a  unique  |K)sition  brings 
with  it  a  res|Mmsihility  not  only  for  our 
own  future,  hut  also  for  the  fate  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Ilie  emphasis  is  now 
on  education  for  a  contemporary  world 
in  which  the  United  States  plays  a  lead¬ 
ing  role. 

The  general  aims  of  the  F'oreign  Pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  can  be  achieved 
only  if  we  know  well  the  stK'io-economic 
-geographic  realities  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  which  that  policy  is  ap¬ 
plied.  We  have  to  understand  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  dealing  with  and  know  them 
in  their  own  background.  I'hat  is  the 
only  way  to  make  loyal  friends.  In  mak¬ 
ing  professional  decisions,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  act  with  maturity, 
balance  anti  |K.*rspcctive  which  come 
ultimately  from  a  knowledge  of  other 
peoples,  problems  anil  places.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  knowledge  for  leader¬ 
ship  is  inculcated  in  the  study  of  hu¬ 
man  geography  in  the  public  schools. 

An  important  factor  that  has  made 
a  knowledge  of  other  lands  and  peoples 


essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  is  the  shrinkage  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  time.  Every  land  and  sea  has 
undergone  a  sensational  reduction  in 
scale,  making  all  nations  neighbors  in 
the  literal  sense  of  that  term.  A  strato 
cruiser  g(x;s  from  Seattle  to  Tokyo  in 
fifteen  hours.  Few  of  the  phrases  of 
Kipling  that  are  popular  in  our  literature 
are  as  misleading  as  his  line:  “F^ast  is 
east  and  west  is  west,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet.”  All  the  world  is  now 
so  close  to  us  that  there  is  no  part  of  it 
in  which  we  cannot  be  interested  and  in 
w'hicb  we  do  not  have  a  responsibility 
or  might  have  a  responsibility  in  the 
kaleidoscopic  change  of  world  events. 

New  Places  Conte  Forward  Fast 

Teaching  the  range  of  content  of  hu¬ 
man  geography  helps  students  to  under¬ 
stand  the  little  known  and  explosive 
cores  of  human  realities  in ’important 
areas  in  the  world  where  the  United 
States  is  specially  interested.  During  the 
few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11,  we  have  seen  the 
tragic, — perhaps  one  may  say  fatal,  re¬ 
sults  of  our  ignorance  of  the  outside 
world.  Seven  years  ago  we  missed  know¬ 
ing  that  the  situation  in  China  would 
inevitably  lead  to  Oimmunism.  We  did 
not  know  enough  about  French  Indo 
China  to  understand  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  there.  Iran  was  a  name  for  which  we 
had  to  search  on  a  map.  The  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  nomadic  population  of  the 
Anglo-F.gyptian  Sudan  is  still  just  a 
fairy  tale.  Yet  the  United  States  had  and 
still  has  a  direct  interest  in  every  one  of 
these  countries.  A  study  of  the  human 
geography  of  Yugoslavia  helps  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  easy  it  was  to  have  Com¬ 
munism  imposed  on  the  people  there; 
how  a  mountain  population  living  at  a 
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bare  subsistance  level,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  cooperative  associations,  could 
submit  to  a  system  of  state  socialism. 

The  situation  in  India,  in  japan,  and 
in  half  a  dozen  other  places  in  the 
world  requires  that  our  young  people  he 
trained  to  focus  their  attention  on  the 
human  geographic  situations  behind 
present-world  crises.  The  vast  majority 
of  young  Americans  who  graduate  from 
our  schools  and  colleges  have  never  got 
to  know  well  a  country  and  a  civilization 
different  from  their  own.  Yet  the  study 
of  human  geography  is  a  most  effective 
means  of  developing  in  young  people 
international  understanding. 

In  International  Business 

A  knowledge  of  human  geography  in 
the  field  of  international  business  and 
world  trade  is  essential  to  appreciate 
our  economic  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  the  keen  competition  be¬ 
tween  nations.  The  remedy  for  the  ills 
now  besetting  the  trade  of  the  free 
world,  exploring  the  way  for  an  increase 
in  international  trade  in  which  all  free 
world  currencies  would  be  interchange¬ 
able,  recommending  corrections  in  poli¬ 
cy  and  legislation  because  of  economic 
disl(K'ations  growing  out  of  the  war, — 
all  demand  a  background  of  information 
about  countries  and  {peoples.  An  intel¬ 
lectual  approach  would  suggest  a  policy 
of  encouragement  of  diversification  of 
the  economies  of  the  countries  now 
heavily  dependent  upon  a  small  number 
of  priKlucts,  and  of  the  governments  of 
those  countries  to  pursue  policies  likely 
to  attract  foreign  investors  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  diversification.  The 
United  States’  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  alone  has  more  than  1,700 
Americans  at  work  in  sixty  countries  to 


help  foreign  peoples  better  their  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  way  of  life.  They 
are  trying  to  bring  American  skills,  meth- 
Otis  and  techniques  to  the  people  of 
other  lands.  American  education  and 
technical  skill  have  become  a  major  ex- 
jiort  item  at  an  exjiense  to  our  govern¬ 
ment  of  more  than  a  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year.  This  work  has  become  an 
im|)ortant  factor  in  American  foreign 
policy.  Never  before  in  world  history 
has  such  an  opportunity  and  challenge 
come  to  any  nation. 

For  ffVxw/  Citiwnship 

Instruction  in  world  human  geogra¬ 
phy  is  primarily  to  instil  into  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  type  of  understanding  needed 
by  men  and  women  who  want  to  acquit 
themsc’lves  fully  in  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 
Fven  in  the  training  of  nurses  and  of 
girls  in  home  economics  it  contributes 
largely,  for  if  we  educate  a  mother  we 
educate  a  family.  In  our  type  of  democ¬ 
racy,  high-schfX)I  hoys  and  girls  will 
sorin  become  active  partners  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  their  own  country  and 
in  its  policies  towards  their  neighbors  in 
the  shrinking  world.  They  will  be  called 
on  to  vote  for  proposals  and  policies  and 
will  have  to  form  judgments  on  foreign 
policies  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge 
of  lands  and  peoples.  They  must  know 
something  of  the  ways  of  life  in  foreign 
lands — the  human  geographical  aspects 
of  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Knowledge 
is  the  beginning  of  tolerance  and  toler¬ 
ance  the  beginning  of  understanding. 

Upon  public  education  the  security 
and  well  being  of  our  Republic  rest. 
American  public  schof)ls  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  raising  up  a  nation  of 
men  and  women  highly  literate,  ac¬ 
curately  informed  about  their  own  coun- 
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tr\’  and  other  countries  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  beinf{  well  trained  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  rational  and  critical  thought. 
If  the  schools  fail  in  this,  then  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  collapse  or  defeat  of 


dem(Kratic  self-government  through  the 
sheer  inability  of  the  electorate  to  be  in¬ 
telligent  about  different  people  and  to 
meet  the  complex  problems  of  our  inter¬ 
national  world. 
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NF.  man-to-man  relationships  ship  competemy,  particularly  in  a  com- 
which  (lomirtatcs  the  activities  of  plex,  industrial  stK-iety.  And  the  resjMtn- 
all  human  societies  are  constant-  sihility  falls  on  the  scIkm)!  to  provide 
ly  mtKlified  hy  the  particular  environ-  instruction  which  leads  to  such  com¬ 
ment  in  which  those  activities  take  petencies.  During  recent  years,  however, 
place.  Citnversely,  whenever  human  the  sch»K)l  has  come  under  increasiiiK 
habitation  fKcurs,  man  makes  persistent  criticism  for  ncRlectinK  them.  It  is  f;en- 
attempts  to  adapt,  shajH*  and  utili/.e  the  erally  agreed  that  such  instruction,  lead- 

natural  environment  to  his  own  ends,  inj;  as  it  should  toward  the  development 

In  this  he  is  aided  hv  certain  environ-  of  im|>ortant  j^eoKraphic  concepts  and 
mental  op|X)rtunities  which  facilitate  his  ways  of  thinking  and  actiiiK,  has  Ix-en 
efforts  and  hindered  hy  other  natural  seriously  passed  over, 
obstacles  which  must  Ik*  overcome.  It  is  commonly  accepted  that  the 
However,  as  he  advances  in  the  realm  United  States  has  been  thrust  into  an 

of  scientific  discoverv  and  learns  to  ap-  active  leatlership  role  in  international 
ply  this  knowledge  through  technology  relations.  Accomp,inying  this  new  rAle, 
to  the  problems  of  living,  he  is  gradually  there  has  been  a  general  awakening 

assuming  greater  power  in  shaping  his  among  the  American  public  concerning 

environment  to  his  will.  the  significance  of  geographic  knowledge 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  and  understandings  to  the  successful 
knowledge  of  these  important  interre-  conduct  of  this  nation’s  international 
lationships  between  man  and  his  natur-  affairs.  Despite  this,  a  series  of  factors 
al  environment  is  essential  to  citizen-  operating  within  education  and  within 
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geography  during  the  past  several  years 
suggest  that  present  geographic  teaching 
and  learning  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Research:  The  Key  to  a  Revitalized 
Instructional  Program  in  Geographic 
Education. 

A  revitalized  instructional  program  in 
geographic  education  for  the  common 
school  calls  for  research  into  all  phases 
of  geographic  education  —  into  content, 
metIuKis,  and  materials  of  instruction. 
I'rom  the  data  of  research  studies,  in¬ 
formation  may  he  obtained  which  will 
help  to  improve  geographic  instruction 
in  the  folhming  areas: 

1 .  'ITie  selection  of  appropriate  con¬ 
tent  and  efficient  teaching  methods  in 
geography. 

2.  The  preparation  of  instructional 
materials  which  are  physiologically 
sound  while  remaining  scholarly  ac¬ 
curate. 

3.  rhe  professional  preparation  of 
teachers — we  must  know  more  about 
the  content  and  learning  experiences 
appropriate  to  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  geography  before  a  great  deal 
can  Ik-  done  for  youngsters  in  class¬ 
rooms. 

4.  The  development  of  appropriate 
inethiKls  and  materials  for  assessing  and 
interpreting  the  results  of  instruction  at 
all  levels,  from  the  primary  through  the 
collegiate  instruction. 

Recent  Research  Into  the  Geographic 
('on tent  of  the  Social  Studies 
Curriculum 

A  recent  study  was  undertaken  in  the 
first  of  the  areas  outlined  above — the 
selection  of  appropriate  content  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  geographic  strand  of 
the  siK'ial  studies  curriculum.  The  broad 
purpose  of  the  research  was  to  obtain 
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data  which  would  suggest  instructional 
objectives  in  geography  for  the  element¬ 
ary  and  secondary  schools.  It  was  rec¬ 
ognized  in  this  research  that  the  edu¬ 
cator  must  utilize  the  specialized  know¬ 
ledge  and  contributions  of  particular 
disciplines  in  developing  curricula.  To 
this  end,  recent  publications  in  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  human  geography  were  ex¬ 
amined  for  statements  which  would  des¬ 
cribe  important  interrelationships  which 
exist  Ix-tween  man  and  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment. 

From  the  literature  of  the  profession¬ 
al  geographer,  statements  were  selected 
which  might  aid  the  educator  in  the 
pnxress  of  selecting  appropriate  content 
in  the  geographic  strand  of  the  social 
studies  curriculum  of  the  school. 
Through  a  careful  analysis  of  modern 
literature  in  human  geography,  more 
than  800  descriptions  of  the  ‘‘living 
‘tether’  by  which  man,  earth,  and  so¬ 
ciety  are  irrevocably  hound”  were  gath¬ 
ered.  They  comprise,  therefore,  geo¬ 
graphic  "content”  for  the  social  studies 
curriculum  of  the  school. 

Building  a  Definition  of  Man’s  Relation¬ 
ships  With  Ilis  Environment 

The  first  step  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  study  was  the  identification  of  the 
nature  of  the  interrelationships  which 
exist  between  man  and  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment.  To  this  end,  a  dehnition  of 
an  interrelationship  was  built.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  definition,  a  statement  of  an 
interrelationship  describes  some  kind  of 
interaction  existing  between  man,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  natural  environment, 
on  the  other.  Further,  the  statements 
in  the  present  study  were  limited  to 
those  which  were  widely  applicable  ov¬ 
er  the  earth.  Specific  l(Kal  conditions 
were  excluded  in  this  definition,  there- 
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fore,  and  only  those  statements  which 
generalised  an  interrelationship  between 
man  and  his  environment  over  a  broad 
area  were  included. 

The  study  required  that  the  dehni- 
tion  of  an  interrelationship  be  consist¬ 
ently  selective  of  the  types  of  statements 
which  were  being  sought.  The  investiga¬ 
tor  had  to  have  a  delinition  which  would 
differentiate  clearly  from  the  varied 
writing  styles  and  subject  matter  of  the 
many  authors,  those  statements  which 
describc'd  an  interrelationship  between 
man  and  the  natural  environment  of 
broad  applicability  over  the  world.  I’he 
working  definition  of  an  interrelation¬ 
ship  was  developed  in  great  detail,  there¬ 
fore,  so  that  the  analysis  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  human  geography  could  pnKced 
with  a  high  degree  of  selectivity  and 
consistency. 

Selecting  a  liihliography 

After  the  detailed  definition  of  an  in- 
terrelationshipit  which  apjH*ars  in  the 
report  of  the  study,  had  been  establish¬ 
ed,  a  bibliography  was  compiled  of  b<K)ks 
and  perimlical  literature  which  had  been 
written  in  the  field  of  human  geography 
by  professional  geographers,  riiis  bibli¬ 
ography  was  limited  to  the  perkxl  1946- 
1953  in  order  that  the  more  recent 
points  of  view  and  the  new  knowledge 
of  the  discipline  of  human  geography 
might  be  incorporated  in  the  study.  All 
available  works  by  persons  identifiable 
as  professional  geographers  which  might 
include  the  tvpe  of  statements  being 
sought  in  the  study  were  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  bibliography.  The  pub¬ 
lications  of  approximately  500  authors 
of  several  thousand  articles  appearing 
in  the  periodical  literature  and  200 
authors  of  several  hundred  Ixxiks  can¬ 
vassed  during  this  early  phase  of  the 


study.  For  these  writings,  a  tentative 
bibliography  was  compiled.  It  ironsisted 
of:  CO  im  articles  representing  the 
work  of  120  authors  appearing  in  92 
different  publications:  (2)  65  bixiks, 
the  individual  or  collective  work  of  59 
authors. 

A  careful  analysis  was  made  of  each 
of  the  works  included  in  the  tentative 
bibliography.  This  resulted  in  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  those  articles  and  Ixxiks  not 
appropriate  to  the  researcher’s  pur|K)ses. 
Mventually,  19  IxKiks  and  42  articles 
were  selected  for  intensive  analysis  of 
statements  of  interrelationships. 

Gathering  the  Data  of  the  Study 

The  final  bibliography  was  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  intensive  examination  for 
statements  of  interrelationships  as  they 
had  Ix-en  defined  in  the  study.  As  a 
statement  in  one  of  the  sources  was 
identified,  it  was  recorded  on  a  slip  of 
pa|H‘r.  I'his  procedure  continued  until 
all  the  references  had  lx.‘en  analyzed. 
Approximately  3,500  statements  of  in¬ 
terrelationships  were  selected  in  this 
manner. 

When  all  of  the  Ixxiks  and  articles 
bad  been  analyzed,  each  statement  re¬ 
corded  was  subjected  to  a  further  ex¬ 
amination  to  see  that  it  actually  met  the 
definition  of  an  interrelationship  which 
had  been  established.  I'liis  step  was  un¬ 
dertaken  as  a  check  against  the  original 
recording  of  the  statement  and  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  meaning  of  the  statements 
remained  clei^r  when  taken  out  of  the 
context  in  which  they  originally  appear¬ 
ed.  I'hose  statements  which  still  satis¬ 
fied  the  definition  were  retained.  Ap¬ 
proximately  3,000  statements  remained 
after  this  phase  of  the  study. 

riie  investigator  then  brought  togeth¬ 
er  all  statements  which  in  whole  or  sub- 
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stantial  part  were  comparable.  As  this 
was  accomplished,  summari/ations  were 
formulated  representing  the  comparable 
statements  of  interrelationships  derived 
from  the  analysis  of  the  sources.  In  some 
instances,  a  representative  statement 
was  found  amon)^  the  comparable  state¬ 
ments  in  the  data  drawn  from  the  lit¬ 
erature.  In  other  cases  this  was  not 
practicable,  and  the  researcher  drew  up 
a  statement  which  expressed  the  inter¬ 
relationship  common  to  all  of  the  data 
which  were  comparable.  Where  possible 
throughout  the  study,  the  investigator 
attempted  to  let  the  data  speak  for 
themsc-lves.  Only  when  no  appropriate 
statement  from  the  original  data  existed 
did  he  interpolate  and  summarise  in  his 
own  words  the  expressions  of  interre¬ 
lationships  of  the  authors  of  the  works 
analy/ecl. 

The  Findings  of  the  Study 

The  data  yielded  824  discrete  state¬ 
ments  illustrating  interrelationships  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  environment.  In  or¬ 
der  to  present  them  in  a  logical  fashion, 
they  were  organized  within  subdivisions 
of  the  seven  major  areas  which  delimit¬ 
ed  the  scope  of  the  interrelationships: 
( I )  generalized  interrelationships  of 
man  and  his  environment;  (2)  physio¬ 
logical  interrelationships;  C3)  popula¬ 
tion  interrelationships;  (4)  economic 
interrelationships;  (5)  |ioliticaI  interre¬ 
lationships;  (6)  scK'ial  and  cultural  in¬ 
terrelationships;  (7)  military  interre¬ 
lationships.  After  analyzing  each  state¬ 
ment  for  the  cause  and  result  factors 
contained  therein,  a  basis  for  classifying 
the  statements  within  the  subdivisions 
of  the  scojK*  of  the  interrelationships 
was  clevelo|H*cl.  The  following  list  indi¬ 
cates  the  breadth  of  the  statements 
which  resulted  from  the  study: 


1.  Interrelationships  of  Man  and 
the  Natural  Environment 

2.  Physical  Interrelationships 

3.  Population  Interrelationships 

4.  F'eonomic  Interrelationships 

5.  Political  Interrelationships 

6.  ScK'ial  and  Cultural  Interrela¬ 
tionships 

7.  Military  Interrelationships 

ITie  foIl(*wing  examples  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  tiie  bexly  of  tbe  study  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  tlie  wide-ranging  scope  and 
importance  of  the  geographic  under¬ 
standing  which  resulted  from  the  in¬ 
vestigation  into  man’s  interrelationships 
with  his  environment.  Because  each 
statement  is  essentially  geographic  while 
being  oriented  toward  some  phase  of 
human  relationships,  the  subject  matter 
and  the  understandings  contained  there¬ 
in  are  essentially  scxial  studies  material 
as  well.  These  examples  assist,  there¬ 
fore,  in  descrihing  for  the  reader  the 
geographic  content  of  the  scxial  studies 
curriculum. 

Soil  misuse  and  its  consequence, 
accelerated  erosion,  pose  a  serious 
problem  to  man  everywhere. 

The  development  of  mining  on  a 
large  scale  rellects  the  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  of  mcxlern  industrialism. 
Climate  and  weather  play  a  domi¬ 
nant  role  in  affecting  the  human  ha¬ 
bitability  of  a  region. 

riic  extent  and  complexity  of  hu¬ 
man  activities  in  any  settlement  arc 
reflected  in  the  number  and  kind  of 
transportation  routes  which  converge 
upin  it. 

Human  health  as  well  as  plant  and 
animal  life  is  endangered  when  man’s 
activities  cause  water  supplies  to  be¬ 
come  contaminated. 
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The  amount  and  kind  of  food 
needed  for  health  vary  under  differ¬ 
ent  climatic  conditions. 

When  methods  of  transportation 
are  increased,  improved,  and  made 
easier,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
things  man  consumes  to  become  more 
numerous  and  varied  and  for  the 
sources  and  markets  fur  goods  to  be¬ 
come  greater  and  more  distant. 

Areas  of  dense  population  provide 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  work  for 
others. 

The  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  which  is  reflected  in  land  use 
and  industrial  patterns,  is  related  to 
the  density  of  population  in  any  area. 

The  sea  and  the  character  of  its 
shore  exert  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  state. 

A  central  location  favors  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  political  power,  especially 
in  the  large  plains  area. 

Aviation  reduces  the  effectiveness 
of  natural  barriers  as  international 
boundaries. 

The  size  and  composition  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  population  affects  both  national 
influence  and  security. 

Some  minerals  are  dissipated  in 
use,  but  most  metals  are  durable  and 
therefore  re-usable. 

Natural  earth  features  may  im|H.'de 
or  facilitate  cultural  spread,  esirecial- 
ly  under  tlie  limitations  of  muscle- 
jH)wer  technics. 

Climate  and  soil  affect  the  kinds  of 
f'(M)d  which  will  be  available  for  man’s 
diet  in  a  given  area;  hence  the  eat¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  people  of  the  earth 
vary. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  study  presents, 
under  the  seven  appropriate  categories, 
824  such  generalizations  concerning  the 


interrelationships  of  man  and  his  natur¬ 
al  environment. 

I  m plications  of  the  Study 

I'he  findings  of  this  study  contribute 
information  useful  in  the  following 
phases  of  geographic  instruction  in  the 
school  curriculum: 

1.  The  findings  provide  guides  for  the 
selection  of  instructional  objectives 
in  the  geographic  strand  of  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  curriculum. 

2.  I'or  the  educator,  this  study  implies 
an  extensive  array  of  appropriate 
learning  experiences  and  evalua¬ 
tion  items. 

3.  The  study  provides  cues  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  appropriate  instruction¬ 
al  materials. 

4.  It  contains  organized  geographic 
generalizations  needed  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  teaching  profession, 
lx)th  in  pre-service  and  in-service 
teacher  education  programs. 

5.  It  assists  administrators  and  super¬ 
visors  in  guiding  teachers  to  more 
effective  instruction,  and  in  public 
interpretation  of  the  role  of  geo¬ 
graphy  in  the  s<Kial  studies  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  sch(K)l. 

Without  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
understandings  which  children  and 
youth  are  to  gain  from  the  sch(X)l  in¬ 
structional  program,  the  teaching-learn¬ 
ing  process  may  be  an  enjoyable  exper¬ 
ience  for  all  concerned,  hut  it  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  assured  to  be  a  fruitful  one.  I'u 
have  v^jNdity,  sch(X)l  instruction  must 
be  undertaken  with  a  s|x.-cific  goal  in 
mind.  Appropriate  learning  ex|H‘riences 
occur  when  there  is  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  teacher’s  part  of  desirable 
learning  outcomes.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  instructional  objectives  which  the 
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schcxil  holds  are  implemented  through 
the  school  curriculum. 

I'he  findings  of  this  study  provide 
the  educator  with  a  broad  range  of 
classified  statements  which  will  assist 
in  setting  these*  instructional  objectives 
in  the  geographic  strand  of  the  social 
studies.  In  addition,  the  findings  arc 
stated  as  low-level  abstractions  which 
suggest  readily  the  broad  range  of  ex- 
|K*riences  school-age  youngsters  may  un¬ 
dertake  in  developing  important  geo¬ 
graphic  understandings  and  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting.  I  he  reader  will 
note  that  the  examples  drawn  from  the 
study  imply  many  specific  learning  ex- 
|K*riences  youngsters  might  undertake 
in  gaining  important  geographic  under¬ 
standings.  riie  statements  arc  not  so 
abstract  or  general  as  to  be  all-inclusive, 
nor  arc  they  so  s|x*cific  that  they  have 
very  limited  application  within  the 
arena  of  human  affairs.  They  represent 
a  “middle  ground”  in  which  they  have 
high  utility  Ixith  as  statements  of  the 
objectives  of  geographic  instruction  in 
the  S(K'i;il  studies  and  as  a  fertile  source 
for  th'*  development  of  appropriate 
learning  experiences. 

This  study  also  provides  data  which 
can  Ik*  used  in  the  evaluation  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  geographic  strand  of  the  so¬ 
cial  studies.  Obviously,  the  tixils  and 
methods  of  evaluation  must  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  maturity  of  the  pupils 
and  the  objectives  of  the  teacher.  This 
study  sc*rves  the  teacher  in  the  latter  pro¬ 
cess  bv  aiding  him  in  the  process  of 
setting  instructional  objectives.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  statements  which  comprise  the 
findings  of  the  study  contain  sufficient 
detail  to  provide  assistance  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  how  well  youngsters  understand 
man’s  interrelationships  with  the  natur¬ 
al  environment. 


Adequate  professional  preparation  of 
the  teacher  in  human  geography  is  es¬ 
sential  if  the  geographic  strand  of  the 
social  studies  curriculum  is  to  be  well 
taught.  The  key  r61e  of  the  teacher  in 
the  instructional  program  is  widely  as¬ 
serted.  Yet,  most  teachers  have  had 
little  training  in  geography  beyond  their 
own  elementary  schixil  years,  and  many 
of  them  had  little  then.  Teachers  must 
be  better  grounded  in  geography  if  they 
are  to  plan  worthwhile  educational  ex¬ 
periences  for  youngsters.  If  we  grant 
that  young  people  should  display  a  wide 
understanding  of  human  geographic 
phenomena,  then  teachers  must  be  more 
literate  than  we  expect  most  of  their  pu¬ 
pils  eventually  will  become.  The  present 
study,  since  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
selection  of  instructional  objectives  in 
the  geographic  strand  of  the  social 
studies,  may  therefore  be  of  use  in  the 
selection  of  content  in  both  pre-service 
and  in-service  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  study  should  also  be  helpful  in 
clarifying  the  role  of  geography  in  the 
school  program.  Confusion  is  wide¬ 
spread  over  the  r61e  of  geography  in  the 
schfxil  curriculum.  Much  misunder¬ 
standing  exists  over  the  nature  of  mod¬ 
ern  human  geography  and  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  is  appropriate  to  this 
subject.  This  investigation  provides  the 
professional  educator  with  specific  in¬ 
formation  which  may  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  human  geography, 
the  scope  and  content  of  its  subject 
matter,  as  well  as  toward  better  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  public  of  its  rdle  in  the 
motlern  social  studies  program. 

Conclusion. 

Geographic  instruction  in  the  school 
will  not  improve  until  a  conscious  effort 
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is  made  to  substitute  better  practices  for 
known  weaknesses.  Criticism  alone  will 
have  little  positive  effect  in  improving 
geographic  education.  Criticism  must  be 
accompanied  by  constructive  suggestions 
for  improvement.  Research  data  must 
be  employed  to  assist  in  the  selection 
of  content,  in  the  preparation  of  better 
instructional  materials,  in  the  training 
of  a  more  adequately  prepared  teaching 
profession,  and  in  the  utilization  of  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  evaluating  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  instruction. 

In  the  past,  geography  in  the  school 
curriculum  has  had  a  wealth  of  critical 
comments  about  the  ineffectiveness  of 
instruction  but  a  dearth  of  research 
grounded  suggestions  for  improving  the 
situation.  The  American  people  want 
their  children  to  demonstrate  greater 
geographic  competency  than  has  ever 
been  true  to  date.  Research  of  the  na¬ 
ture  described  in  this  article  constitutes 
one  possible  approach  to  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  which  faces  geographic  education 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  with  optimism 
that  we  note  that  further  studies  are 
underway.  Geographic  instruction  has 
lagged  behind  almost  everything  else 
tlie  school  does.  It  is  promising  when 
both  the  educator  and  the  geographer 
join  forces  to  assure  that  this  condition 
will  not  continue  for  long. 
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Maps 

Prepared  by  ihe  Cartographic  Department 
of  the  Clarendon  Preis,  these  ten  maps 
molded  in  limp  plastic  show  physical 
geographical  relief. 

Areas  available  and  scales  are : 

SERIES  I 

1.  Southern  England  and 
Wales,  1*  to  16  miles 
(1/lM) 

2.  Scotland  and  Northern 
England,  1*  to  16  miles 
(1  /IM) 

3.  Ireland,  1*  to  16  miles 
(1/lM) 

4.  Europe,  1*  to  100  miles 

5.  The  U.  S.  S.  R..  1*  to 
300  miles 

6.  Southern  Asia,  1*  to 
300  miles 

7.  Australasia,  1*  to 
300  miles 

8.  Africa,  1*  to 
300  miles 

9.  North  America,  l*,to 
300  miles 

10.  South  America,  1*  to 
300  miles 

Each  map  measures  16*  x  24*;  it  can 
be  folded,  flattened,  rolled,  or  marked 
in  crayon  and  erased  without  damage. 

|4.00  each  map 
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UST'  as  all  of  man’s  activities  and 
cultural  institutions  are  shaped  and 
influenced  by  his  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  so,  t(K),  is  his  lanKua^e.  It  iK'ars 
in  its  very  morphology  and  vtKabulary 
the  imprint  of  climate,  ItKation  and 
physioKrajdiy.  (xmversely,  by  attentively 
examiniiiK  a  particular  lan^uaKC,  deduc- 
ti*)ns  can  Ik-  made  concerning  the  irn- 
|K)rtance  of  weather,  rivers  or  strategic 
|K)sition.' 

In  this  article  several  aspects  of  lan¬ 
guage  have  been  selected  for  brief  dis¬ 
cussion,  topics  of  particular  interest  to 
the  geographer.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  treat  these  topics  exhaustively; 
rather  the  purpose  is  to  state  the  prob- 
h-m  and  to  |K)int  in  the  direction  of 
further  study  and  research. 

The  Areal  Distribution  of  languages 

Spatial  analysis  is  one  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  techniques  of  the  geographer.  He 
studies  the  similarities  of  patterns  and 
examines  |X)ssible  correlations  of  fac¬ 
tors.  A  classic  example  is  the  similarity 
of  patterns  made  hv  the  areal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  climate,  soil  and  native  vegeta- 
ti<m.  riie  high  correlation  lyetween  these 
phenomena  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge. 

I  he  Intio  I'uro|x-an  languages  extend 
from  I'uro|x-  in  a  long  narrow  corridor 
across  Asiatic  lUissia  to  the  Pacific 
CXean,  I’liis  corridor  approximately  fol¬ 


lows  the  5()th  parallel,  with  North- 
South  extensions  along  navigable  rivers, 
coinciding  on  the  climatic  map  with 
the  boundaries  between  continental  cli¬ 
mate  to  the  North  and  inhospitable  des¬ 
ert  and  mountain  climate  to  the  South. 
It  is  also  along  this  line  that  Whittle¬ 
sey’s  world  map  of  Major  Transporta¬ 
tion  Houtes  has  indicated  a  major  ave¬ 
nue  of  transportation. 

I’hat  there  is  a  correlation  between 
physiography,  climate  and  language  in 
shaping  this  pattern  is  confirmed  hy 
what  we  know  from  history:  the  long 
narrow  corridor  has  been  the  principal 
route  of  penetration  of  ))coples  moving 
from  Puro|ie  into  Asia.  This  movement 
t(K)k  place  since  Indo-F.uropean  times 
Cca.  3()()()  H.  C.),  and  is  still  taking 
place  via  the  Trans-Siberian  Hailway. 

A  south-eastern  extension  of  Indo- 
I’uropean  languages,  through  Iran  and 
Afghanistan,  coincides  much  of  the 
way  with  the  extension  of  winter  rain¬ 
fall  originating  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  reaching  as  far  as  the  upper  Ganges 
Valiev,  'Fhis  route  crosses  the  famous 
Khylx-r  Pass  into  India. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Indo-Furopcan 
corridors  are  the  less  densely  inhabited 
areas  in  which  Ural-Altaic  languages 
are  spoken.  While  countries  like  Tibet, 
isolated  by  mountains  and  deserts,  have 
tended  to  he  removed  from  the  main¬ 
stream  of  humanity,  the  northern  plains 
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and  lowlands  of  the  Hurasian  landinass, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  facilitated  the 
westward  movement  of  Ural-Altaic 
speaking  peoples,  driven  from  the  plains 
hy  the  rigours  of  the  extremes  of  conti¬ 
nental  climate.  In  Finland  and  Hstonia 
these  languages  are  known  as  Finno- 
Ugric,  and  in  llungarv  the  Asiatic  lan¬ 
guage  is  known  as  Magyar.  'Fhese  are 
the  F]uro|H'an  remnants  of  movements 
that  went  as  far  as  the  lUiine  Hiver  and 
beyond. 

A  negative  correlation  of  great  signi- 
hcatue  is  presented  by  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  political  and  language  distribu¬ 
tion  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  a 
graphic  illustration  of  European  con- 
<|uest  and  the  subsequent  carving  up  of 
a  continent  without  regard  to  popula¬ 
tions  or  even  physiographic  features. 
The  geometric  (political  boundaries 
which  cut  across  the  major  language 
groups  to  some  extent  explain  the  long 
periml  of  colonial  dependence  anti  the 
difTiculty  of  establishing  politically 
stable  self-governing  units.  The  Anglo- 
Fgvptian  Sudan  is  an  excellent  case  in 
point;  with  indept'ntlence  in  the  offing 
the  Arabian  sjx'aking  and  oriented  nor¬ 
thern  half  of  the  countrv  dilfers  radi- 
callv  in  matters  of  policv  from  the  south¬ 
ern  half  inhabited  bv  Sudanese  Negroes 
speaking  Sudanese  dialects. 

Thus  language  distribution  maps,  hy 
their  spatial  analysis,  shed  further  light 
upon  historic  events,  illustrate  the 
effects  of  physical  features  of  the  land¬ 
scape  and  of  climate,  and  contribute  to 
an  understanding  of  the  political  struc¬ 
ture  of  continents. 

rthnographic  Structure,  Political  States 
and  lanf,uage 

l  anguage  is  an  element  of  |x)litical 
geography.  Most  texts  devote  at  least 


one  chapter  to  this  topic.  The  ethno¬ 
graphic  structure  of  a  |X)liticaI  unit  is 
often  based  upon  a  common  language, 
although  nut  synonomous  with  it.  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Germany  are  both  German  lan¬ 
guage  states,  but  tbe  two  countries  have 
a  long  history  of  political  separation. 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  an 
example  of  ethnographic  structure  bas¬ 
ed  on  different  religions;  it  is  also  in 
this  respect  that  ancient  Israel  differetl 
politically  from  the  neighboring  Semitic 
speaking  peoples. 

F'thnic  minorities  within  {rolitical 
states  often  cling  to  their  separate  and 
distinct  language  as  the  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  cohesion.  Such  ethnic  mi¬ 
norities  sometimes  develop  anti-nation¬ 
al  tendencies,  as  did  the  Sudeten  Cier- 
mans  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  last  bill 
for  autonomy  within  the  Spanish  state 
of  the  Basque  and  Gatalonian  minori¬ 
ties  was  crushed  in  the  civil  war  of 
1936.  The  revival  of  Cbielic  in  south¬ 
ern  Ireland  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  forces  which  aim  at  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  island  from  F'.ngland. 

Not  in  all  cases  are  ethnic  minorities 
based  on  language  ilifferences  anti-na¬ 
tional  in  cbaracter.  'I'he  F'lemisb  and 
VV'alliKms  of  Belgium  are  stauneb  na¬ 
tionalists,  and  in  Switzerland  tbe 
Frencb,  German  and  Bbaeto-Boman 
speaking  jx-ople  are  alx)ve  all  Swiss. 

ITie  most  stable  F'.urojx’an  |V)liticaI 
boundaries  separate  cbiefly  on  tbe  basis 
of  language,  three  ethnic  groups:  Bo- 
niance  s|x*aking  people  in  the  west,  CJer- 
manic  people  in  the  center,  and  Slavic- 
speaking  people  in  the  East.  The  Ho- 
mance  and  Germanic  language  areas 
meet  in  a  bilingual  /.one  comprising 
Belgium,  I.uxembourg,  Saar,  Alsace- 
Forraine  and  Switzerland.  The  transi¬ 
tional  zone  iK'tween  Germanic  and  Sla- 
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vie  lan^uaKCs  has  been  replaced, — after 
years  marked  by  plebiscites,  national¬ 
ist  outbursts,  “corridors,”  and  wars, — 
by  a  definite  line  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  All  Ciermanic  speaking  people 
were  expelled  from  Fast  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line,  i.e.  from  F.ast  Prussia,  Pom¬ 
erania,  Posen,  Silesia  and  Sudetenland. 
Along  the  Oder  and  the  Neisse  rivers 
pilitical,  ethnic  and  language  bound¬ 
aries  coincide  today. 

l‘'uro|)e  is  not  the  only  continent  ex¬ 
hibiting  ethnic  structure  based  on  lan¬ 
guage.  Ihere  is  the  French  speaking 
province  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  and  the 
many  language  islands  in  the  United 
States,  the  Cihinatowns  and  Little  Italy’s 
among  others,  which  can  be  mapped. 
Fhese  “islands”  usually  represent  eth¬ 
nic  minorities  which  arc,  h(jwever,  fer¬ 
vent  Americans  clinging  to  the  mother 
tongue  because  of  strong  attachment  to 
the  culture  of  the  motherland.  Not  so 
in  South  America  where  Spanish  speak¬ 
ing  republics  have  large  indigenous  In¬ 
dian  populations.  Such  areas  are  often 
outside  effective  national  control,  and 
native  Indian  languages  flourish.  This 
is  especially  true  of  lira/il.  Government¬ 
al  control  does  not  extend  much  beyond 
the  means  of  communication  and  over¬ 
land  transportation. 

The  more  than  200  languages  spoken 
in  the  sub-continent  of  India  to  some 
extent  explain  the  political  particular¬ 
ism.  India  has  rarely  been  unified  ex¬ 
cept  by  foreign  conquerors.  Today  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  lingua  franca  and  religion 
the  basis  of  political  organization. 

To  sum  up:  there  is  a  high  correla¬ 
tion  Ix-tween  ethnic  structure,  b.ised  on 
common  language,  and  political  unity. 
Language  as  the  expression  of  thought, 
and  the  store  house  of  accumulated  ex- 
[XTience  is  perhaps  the  most  potent 


force  in  unifying  groups  of  people.  Qin- 
versely,  when  other  forces  either  unify 
or  separate  people  regardless  of  lan¬ 
guage,  then  it  is  a  measure  of  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  Such  other  forces  separated 
1‘lnglish  speaking  America  from  English 
speaking  England,  or  Urdu  speaking 
Pakistan  from  Urdu  speaking  Hindu¬ 
stan. 

Ijinguage  as  a  Measure  of  the  Effect 
of  Isolation 

The  geographer  is  interested  in  the 
location  of  regions,  whether  central, 
transitional  or  marginal,  and  the  effects 
of  such  location. 

Linguists  have  made  the  observation 
that  the  more  pcHjpIe  speak  a  given  lan¬ 
guage  the  more  rapid  is  its  morphologi¬ 
cal  change.  At  one  extreme  is  Latin,  a 
language  no  longer  spoken,  hence  no 
longer  subject  to  change;  the  Latin 
taught  in  our  schcxils  and  colleges  is  the 
Latin  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  At  the  oth¬ 
er  extreme  is  English,  a  language  spok¬ 
en  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  world.  F.nglish  is  in  the  process 
of  constant  and  rapid  change.  Strong 
verbs  are  losing  their  time-honored  past 
tenses  by  analogy  with  the  ever  more 
numerous  growing  weak  verbs.  The 
same  process,  somewhat  slower,  is  true 
of  German.  Thus  “hove”  gave  way  to 
“heaved,"  and  “dove”  gave  way  to  “div¬ 
ed”;  while  the  German  "frug"  has  been 
replaced  by  the  weak  “fragte”  (asked). 
All  this  within  the  memory  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  —  an  unprecedented 
s|x?ed  in  the  development  of  languages. 

Pursuing  this  argument,  then,  small 
numbers  of  isolated  people  should  speak 
languages  which  have  undergone  less 
rapid  changes.  And,  indeed,  this  is  so. 
The  isolated  fishermen  of  the  coast  of 
Labrador  speak  Elizabethan  English, 
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Still  preserving  the  second  person  sing¬ 
ular  pronouns  “thou”  and  “thee"  in  ad¬ 
dressing  each  other.  The  jews  until  re¬ 
cently  isolated  in  the  ghettoes  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  have  preserved  to  this  day  a  Mid¬ 
dle  High  German  dialect — Yiddish.  The 
valleys  of  southeastern  Switzerland,  iso¬ 
lated  by  high  mountains,  are  inhabited 
by  people  speaking  Uhaeto-iloman,  a 
language  very  close  to  ancient  Latin. 

According  to  the  "Zones  and  Strata” 
theories  of  Griffith  Taylor  succeeding 
waves  of  migrations  of  people  had,  and 
still  have,  the  tendency  to  drive  pre¬ 
vious  indigenous  populations  into  the 
more  isolated  and  less  accessible  regions. 
Hence,  one  ought  to  find  older  forms 
and  patterns  of  culture  and  speech  in 
the  marginal  areas  of  the  continents. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  maps  of  the  world.  We  find  Gae¬ 
lic  on  the  rainy  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
Welsh  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Bret¬ 
on  on  the  nK’ky  peninsular  of  Brittany, 
Indian  in  the  interior  of  Ama/.onia,  and 
Ainu  ( Paleo-Asiatic)  in  the  hills  of 
Hokkaido.  In  each  case  the  comparative 
isolation  of  the  region  protects  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  isolated  language.  A  linguist, 
knowing  nothing  of  geography,  com¬ 
ing  upon  the  above  mentioned  lan¬ 
guages,  would  know  that  somewhere  in 
its  history  a  factor,  physical  or  political, 
had  isolated  the  people  speaking  it.  He 
could  even  ascertain  the  approximate 
time  of  the  event  by  means  of  compara¬ 
tive  linguistics. 

Perhaps  mention  should  he  made  of 
the  effect  of  central  location  upon  lan¬ 
guage.  In  addition  to  rapid  change  of 
older  forms  there  should  be  some  in¬ 
fluence  due  to  the  proximity  of  other 
languages.  Again,  English  is  a  g(X)d  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  location.  Situated  off  the 
coast  of  Europe  England  has  been  ex¬ 


posed  to'  the  influence  of  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  on  the  continent.  Celtic, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  Danish,  Erench  and 
German — all  became  absorbed  and  in¬ 
tegrated  in  the  course  of  time.  In  many 
ways  English  is  the  most  Eluropean  of 
all  languages,  the  result  of  location 
along  the  trade  routes  of  the  world,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

The  Importance  of  iMUguaj^e  in 
Regional  Studies 

When  the  geographer  studies  a  re¬ 
gion  he  analyses  all  factors,  physical  and 
cultural,  which  have  made  it  sufficient¬ 
ly  homogenious  and  ilifferent  from  all 
other  regions. 

A  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken 
in  the  region  is  indispensihle  to  a  true 
understanding  of  the  cultural  landsca|K‘. 
Not  only  is  language  the  re|)ository  of 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  a  jK'ople, 
but  its  emotions  and  value  attitudes  are 
bound  up  in  the  very  words  and  in  the 
music  of  their  pronunciation.  Ehe  liv¬ 
ing  language  affords  the  careful  observer 
insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  sjwak- 
er.  This  is  one  of  the  important  aims  of 
the  field  investigations  of  a  regional 
study  in  human  geography.  It  requires 
direct  contact  with  the  |x>puIation  ill 
the  language  of  the  area. 

A  “cheval”  is  not  just  a  horse  to  the 
Erenchman — it  recalls  the  feudal  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  “chevalier,”  the  knight, 
whose  castles  still  dot  the  landscape.  'I'o 
the  American,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
horse  is  the  best  friend  of  the  cowboy, 
intimately  tied  up  with  his  exploits  and 
tradition,  eating  its  flesh  would  he  tant¬ 
amount  to  cannibalism.  The  Erenchman 
sees  nothing  wrong  in  a  go<Kl  horse 
steak.  The  American  prefers  the  meat  of 
cows,  feeding  hay  to  cows  is  one  of  his 
daily  chores,  but  to  the  devout  Hindu  it 
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is  equivalent  of  religious  charity.  Mean¬ 
ings  can  not  be  simply  transferred  by 
the  tranlation  of  vocables,  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  many  connotations 
and  transferred  meanings,  such  as  one 
gets  from  tone,  delivery  and  context. 

Much  can  Ik*  learned  from  the  local 
dialect,  the  l(Kal  pet  phrases  and  pe¬ 
culiar  idiom  concerning  the  r<51e  and 
im|)ortance  of  concepts  and  events  in 
the  lives  of  the  people.  The  word  “Yan¬ 
kee”  in  the  vcKahulary  of  a  Southerner 
has  an  altogether  different  meaning  than 
the  same  word  in  the  mouth  of  a  New 
Mnglander.  The  name  “Death  Valley” 
for  a  stretch  of  desert  in  California 
speaks  of  the  had  reputation  this  land 
had  to  the  pioneers  struggling  to  reach 
the  West  C'.oast. 

A  linguistic  approach  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  bilingual  area  is  especially 
fruitful  in  the  tracing  of  customs  and 
traditions  to  their  origins  by  means  of 
the  very  words  which  denote  them,  in 
the  manner  that  we  trace  the  knowledge 
and  the  word  “Algebra”  from  the  Arabs. 
This  approach  furnishes  an  excellent 
measure  of  the  influence  of  one  culture 
u|^>n  another.  I'liere  are  many  bilingual 
areas  in  the  worKI  where  such  a  study 
would  he  useful. 

/’TyiMo/og)  ami  SemaHlics  as  an  Aid 
to  HisUnicai  (h'o^rajdiy 

riie  geographer  is  interested  in  the 
origin  of  cultural  elements  and  their 
suhsei|uent  diffusion.  The  present  stage 
of  linguistic  science  can  make  no  defi¬ 
nite  statement  in  regard  to  origin  and 
distribution  of  man  himself,  nor  can  it 
settle  the  old  argument  concerning  the 
single  versus  the  multiple  origin  of  man. 
Nor  is  language  a  definitive  clue  to  rac¬ 
ial  origin,  although  a  g(MKl  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  exists  in  this  respect. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Indo- 
Ivuropean  speaking  people  also  called 
Aryans,  spread  out  from  the  semi-arid 
regions  north  of  the  Black  Sea  about 
5000  years  ago,  until  they  reached  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  the  West,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  the  South  and  India  in  the 
Fast.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these 
people  had  any  particular  homogenious 
racial  structure.  Their  movement  across 
the  continents  t(X)k  hundreds,  indeed 
thousands,  of  years,  marked  by  con¬ 
quests,  intermarriage  and  settlement. 

A  modern  analogy  is  the  spread  of 
I'nglish  speaking  people  ever  since  the 
sixteenth  century  by  means  of  conquest, 
intermarriage  and  settlement,  until  to¬ 
day  Negriies,  Indians,  Chinese  and  Eu- 
rojKans  s|X‘ak  I'nglish  in  widely  separat¬ 
ed  areas  of  the  earth.  If  one  were  to  in¬ 
dicate  on  a  world  map  the  distribution 
of  the  English  language,  and  then  bury 
the  map  in  a  time  capsule  to  he  opened 
5000  years  hence,  it  would  surely  be  a 
mistake  for  future  geographers  to  re¬ 
gard  this  language  distribution  map  as 
indicating  the  spread  of  the  "English 
Race.”  What  would  be  recorded,  how¬ 
ever,  would  Ik  the  spread  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  powerful  maritime  nation,  for¬ 
tunately  situated  on  an  island  near  a 
|)opuIated  continent.  It  would  be  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  navigational  advances,  of  coloni¬ 
zation  and  expansion  of  trade  spurred 
on  by  an  industrial  revolution — a  record 
closely  related  to  the  history  of  England. 

The  hyjiothesis  that  Indo-European 
languages  were  s|X)ken  in  their  earliest 
form  north  of  the  Black  Sea  is  based  on 
comparative  studies  of  cognates  refer¬ 
ring  to  such  concepts  as  summer,  win¬ 
ter,  fall  and  spring,  augmented  by  cog¬ 
nates  of  fauna  and  flora  which  flourish 
in  temporate  /ones. 

Semantics  offer  valuable  clues  to  the 
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historical  changes  of  such  things  as  so¬ 
cial  scales  and  the  values  attached  there¬ 
unto.  Let  us  consider  the  change  of 
meanings  of  the  word  "madame"  in  the 
course  of  time.  Originally,  the  worti 
symbolized  the  exalted  mistress  of  a 
feudal  manor.  With  the  decay  of  feud¬ 
alism  and  the  shift  of  |X)wer  to  the 
“Fourth  Fstate,"  every  housewife  con¬ 
sidered  the  title  “madame’'  her  natural 
due.  However,  the  downward  movement 
of  that  interesting  word  did  not  halt 
there,  as  today  “madame”  symlxili/es 
the  mistress  of  certain  houses  of  ill  re¬ 
pute,  inhabited  by  “dames.” 

Jean  Hrunhes  in  his  Human  Geogra¬ 
phy  of  F’rance  devotes  an  entire  chapter 
to  the  etymology  of  French  place  names, 
which  he  calls  the  “fossils  of  human 
geography.”  The  names  characterize 
the  regions  with  respect  to  climate, 
physiography,  flora,  fauna  and  human 
occupance.  A  study  of  these  names  gives 
evidence  of  the  role  these  places  played 
in  the  affairs  of  Celts,  Homans,  Greeks, 
Vandals  and  Goths,  all  of  whom  left 
their  mark  upon  the  landscape  in  the 
form  of  settlements  and  names.  The 
most  ancient  of  such  names  are  usuallv 
descriptive  common  nouns  like  mount¬ 
ains —  Freiberg  in  Germany,  Mons  in 
Belgium  — ,  places  where  rivers  come  to¬ 
gether  —  Koblenz  in  Germany  (from 
Latin:  confluentes),  or  easy  fordings  of 
rivers — Frankfurt  in  Germany.  Other 


names  describe  the  coasts,  naming  dunes 
or  bays  or  harbors.  Still  other  names  are 
derived  from  ruling  families  or  from  the 
predominant  populations  of  a  particular 
place.  In  the  United  States  the  innumer¬ 
able  Indian  names  of  mountains,  rivers 
and  places  attest  to  the  occupance  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  country  and 
the  role  these  places  played  in  their 
lives. 

In  this  bare  outline  of  the  rAle  of 
language  in  the  field  of  geography  I 
have  but  hinted  at  the  problems  to  be 
considered  and  the  possibilities  offered 
in  the  analysis  of  a  region,  of  distribu¬ 
tion  patterns,  of  the  cultural,  iwlitical 
and  historical  relations  among  peoples. 

Ordinarily,  the  geographer  is  not  ex- 
jx'cted  to  be  a  linguist  t(X),  any  more 
than  he  is  ex|K‘cted  to  Ik-  a  medical  re¬ 
searcher  or  an  archeologist.  But  one  of 
the  primary  tasks  of  the  geographer  is 
to  bring  together  relevant  disciplines  in 
order  to  shed  more  light  u|)on  integrated 
earth  phenomena.  In  accordance  with 
this  concept  iiKKlern  geography  recog¬ 
nizes  such  liasons  as  Medical  Cieogra- 
phy.  Plant  Geography,  Transfiortation 
Ger)graphy,  Marketing  CJeograpby,  and 
a  host  of  other  combinations.  Perhaps 
Language  and  Geography  will  receive 
more  attention  in  the  future;  certainly, 
there  is  much  room  for  further  and  in¬ 
tensive  investigation. 
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OF  AFI,  the  fields  of  study,  that  of 
neof{raphy  must  surely  be  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable,  for  by  cn- 
^a^inK  in  two  of  the  pleasures  of  life, 
namely  travel  and  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  much  Reo^raphical  information 
may  be  aetpiired.  The  value  of  literary 
descriptions  lies  largely  in  the  vivid 
eharaeter  of  the  picture  which  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Many  authors  are  able  to  paint 
a  clear  picture  for,  having  seen  and 
studied  the  places  of  which  they  write, 
thev  ch(K)sc‘  very  carefully  the  words 
which  they  will  use  to  convey  to  others 
the  true  character  of  the  scenes  which 
they  know  so  well.  Moreover,  to  chil¬ 
dren,  the  appeal  of  many  literary  ac¬ 
counts  lies,  not  onh  in  the  vividness  of 
their  description  of  physical  features, 
but  in  the  way  in  which  they  show  how 
people  are  influenced  by  these  features. 

(tcography  ria  Arm-Chair  or  through 
the  "soles  of  your  hoots." 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
lxM>ks  which  vield  valuable  geographical 
information.  The  pur|X)se  of  this  article 
is  to  indicate  the  wealth  of  geographical 
information  which  may  be  obtained 


from  varied  types  of  writings  of  literary 
merit  and  to  suggest  some  ways  in  which 
those  writings  may  be  used  in  order  to 
yield  such  information. 

It  is  diflicult  to  estimate  how  much 
geographical  information  has  been  gain¬ 
ed  initially  from  h(M)ks  of  exploration 
and  travel.  Surely  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  to  learn  what  other  parts  of 
the  world  l(K)k  like  and  what  it  would 
feel  like  to  live  in  them  is  to  read  des¬ 
criptions  written  by  those  who,  with  a 
“seeing  eye,”  have  travelled  through 
them  and  to  study  the  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  which  many  of  them  contain.  The 
significance  of  travel  IxKiks  in  the  study 
of  geography  was  stressed  by  Professor 
Debenham  in  his  Presidential  address 
to  the  Geographical  Association  (Geo¬ 
graphy,  No.  181.  Vol.  XXXVlll,  Part 
3,  July  1953):  "What  a  blessing  to 
mankind  is  this  almost  universal  urge 
to  travel  and  an  added  delight  is  that  it 
can  be  satisfied  to  some  extent  when 
done  by  proxy,  with  the  aid  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  both  at  the  beginning  of 
life  and  at  its  later  end,  that  form  of 
travel — armchair  travel — is  the  normal 
one,  anti  a  highly  satisfactory  form  it 
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is.  It  is  far  more  comfortable  than  real 
travel  and  can  be  just  as  exciting  as  your 
imagination  likes  to  make  it.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  geographers  are  born 
when,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  thereabouts, 
they  first  curl  up  in  an  armchair  with  a 
story  of  travel.”  Although  we  would  not 
want  to  encourage  our  pupils  to  be  like 
those  referred  to  by  Elizabeth  D’Oyley 
in  her  introduction  to  "Great  Travel 
Stories  of  All  Nations"  who,  "With  their 
feet  on  the  fender  they  can  risk  every¬ 
thing  and  challenge  Fate  from  an  arm¬ 
chair”  to  the  exclusion  of  learning  geo¬ 
graphy  "through  the  soles  of  their  boots,” 
arm-chair  travel  is  so  readily  available 
and  so  enjoyable  that  we  would  want  to 
indicate  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 
from  it  and  also  its  value. 

A  Vast  Amount  of  Material  is  at  Hand 

For  almost  all  areas  of  the  world  a 
wealth  of  descriptive  material  is  now 
available  in  travel  books.  For  some  areas, 
until  comparatively  recently,  knowledge 
was  almost  limited  to  that  which  could 
be  gained  from  descriptions  written  by 
early  explorers.  But  even  now,  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  convey  to  pupils  a  visuali¬ 
zation  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  forest  lands  of  central  Africa,  the 
descriptions  of  11.  M.  Stanley  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  use.  Stanley  indicated  a  very 
real  understanding  of  what  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  in  teaching  geography 
when  he  stated  in  "In  Darkest  Africa”: 
"Now  let  us  look  at  this  great  forest,  not 
for  a  scientific  analysis  of  its  woixls  and 
productions,  hut  to  get  a  real  idea  of 
what  it  is  like.”  Part  of  the  description 
of  the  forest  of  central  Africa  which 
follows  has  been  selected  to  indicate  the 
type  of  quotation  which  can  be  valuable 
to  those  who  wish  to  help  pupils  to  "get 
a  real  idea  of  what  it  is  like”: 
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"Imagine  the  whole  of  France  and  the 
Iberian  Peninsular  closely  packed  with 
trees  varying  from  20  to  1 80  feet  high, 
whose  crowns  of  foliage  interlace  and 
prevent  any  view  of  sky  and  sun,  and 
each  tree  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet 
in  iliameter.  Then  from  tree  to  tree  run 
cables  from  two  inches  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  up  and  down  in  loons  and 
festoons,  and  W’s  and  badly  lormed 
M's;  fold  them  round  the  trees  in  great 
tight  coils,  until  they  have  run  up  the 
entire  height,  like  endless  anacondas; 
let  them  flower  and  leaf  luxuriantly,  and 
mix  up  above  with  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  to  hide  the  sun,  then  from  the 
Highest  branches  let  fall  the  ends  of  the 
cables  reaching  near  to  the  ground  by 
hundreds  witH  frayed  extremities,  for 
these  represent  the  air  roots  of  the  Epi¬ 
phytes;  let  slender  cords  hang  down  also 
in  tassels  with  o|)en  threadwork  at  the 
ends.  VV'ork  others  through  and  through 
these  as  confusedly  as  possible,  and 
pendent  from  branch  to  branch — with 
absolute  disregard  of  material,  and  at 
every  fork  and  on  every  horizontal 
branch  plant  cahhage-Iike  lichens  of  the 
largest  kiiul,  and  broad,  s|x*ar-lcaved 
plants — these  would  represent  the  ele¬ 
phant-eared  plant — and  orchids,  and 
clusters  of  vegetable  marvels,  and  a 
drapery  of  delicate  ferns  which  abound. 
Now  cover  tree,  branch,  twig,  and 
creepers  with  a  tHick  moss  like  a  green 
fur.” 

Many  essayists  have  made  consider¬ 
able  contributions  to  the  formations  of 
impressions  of  distant  lands.  In  "Across 
the  Plains”  Robert  I/)uis  Stevenson  des¬ 
cribes  the  country  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  How  vividly  he  de¬ 
picts  the  plains  of  Nebraska: 

"VVe  were  at  sea — there  is  no  other 
ade(|uate  expression — on  the  plains  of 

Nebraska . It  was  a  world  almost 

without  a  feature;  an  empty  sky,  an 
empty  earth;  front  and  bat  k,  the  line  of 
railwav  stretched  from  hfirizon  to  hori¬ 
zon,  like  a  cue  across  a  billiard-board; 
on  either  hand,  the  green  plain  ran  till 
it  touched  the  skirts  of  heaven.” 

His  description  of  the  Black  Hills  of 
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VS'yominK,  also  in  "Acrfiss  the  Plains,” 
brinf»s  to  mind  the  marked  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  area  and  tbc  plains  of  Ne¬ 
braska: 

"Hour  after  htuir  it  was  tbe  same  un- 
bomely  and  unkindiv  world  alxiut  cuir 
onuard  path;  tumbled  Ixudders,  eliils 
that  dreardy  imitate  the  sbafK*  of  monu¬ 
ments  and  fortiliealions  —  bow  drearily, 
bow  tamely,  none  can  tell  who  has  not 
seen  ibem;  not  a  tree,  not  a  patch  of 
sward,  not  one  sha|K-ly  or  eommandinK 
mountain  form;  sa^e  brush,  eternal 
sa^e  brush;  over  all,  the  same  weariful 
and  cnlourin^,  ^rays  warming 

into  brown,  ^rays  darkening  towards 
black;  and  for  Mile  si^n  of  life,  here  and 
there  a  few  lleeinj'  antelo|H‘s;  here  and 
there,  but  at  incredible  intervals,  a  creek 
running  in  a  canyon.” 

Other  examples  of  vivid  descriptions 
by  llobert  Oiuis  Stevenson  are  those  con¬ 
tained  in  bis  essay  on  1‘ontainebleau 
(depictiiiK  not  only  the  forest,  but  the 
"wilcleriu'ss  of  tumbled  Ixiulders”  and 
tbe  painters’  colony),  and  in  "llandom 
Memories,”  descriptive  of  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

io  the  KC‘o({rapher,  an  interesting 
collection  of  essays  is  that  entitled  “  The 
Spirit  of  Place”  inchicic'ci  in  “F.ssays  of 
I  o  Day,”  sc-lcTtecI  bv  !•.  II.  Pritchard, 
riiis  collection  includes  such  famous 
descriptions  as  Hilaire  HcIIik’s  of  Delft, 
and  Hu|H‘rt  Brooke’s  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Novels  can  be*  of  value,  particularly 
bc'cause  of  the  way  in  which  they  |X)r- 
tray  the  inlluence  of  the  Kcographical 
features  of  an  area  on  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  picture  which 
thev  paint  of  the  wav  of  life  in  an  area. 
Many  novels  contain  descriptive  pass¬ 
ages  worthv  of  close  stuclv,  e.g.  Sir  W'al- 
ter  Scott’s  description  of  the  site  of  Fdin- 
burgh  in  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian”: 

"If  I  were  to  cIkkisc*  a  S|x>t  from 
which  the  rising  or  setting  sun  could 
bc'  seen  to  tbe  greatest  jxissible  advan¬ 


tage,  it  would  be*  that  wild  path  winding 
around  the  hxtt  of  the  high  belt  of 
semicircular  hkTs  called  Salisbury 
Cirags,  and  marking  the  verge  of  the 
steep  descent  which  sIo|h*s  down  into 
the  glen  on  the  south-eastern  side  (»f  the 
city  of  Fldinburgh.  I  he  nros|H*ct,  in  its 
general  outline,  commancts  a  close-  built, 
high  piled  city,  stretching  itself  out  be¬ 
neath  in  a  form  which,  to  a  romantic 
imagination,  may  lx*  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  of  a  dragon;  now  a  noble  arm 
<if  the  sea,  with  its  rtxks,  isles,  distant 
shores,  and  Ixxiiuiarv  of  mountains;  and 
now  a  fair  and  fertile  champaign  coun¬ 
try,  varied  with  hill,  dale  and  nxk,  and 
skirted  by  the  picturesque  ridge  of  the 
Pentland  Mountains.” 

Kipling  is  another  author  to  whom 
geographers  are  greatly  indebted;  many 
passages  wbich  he  has  written  merit 
close  attention  for  their  descriptive  val¬ 
ue,  e.g.  his  passages  in  "Kim”  alK)ut  the 
Himalayas  and  his  description  of  the 
landslip  in  the  “Second  Jungle  B(K)k.” 
Mark  'Fwain’s  description  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Biver  in  "llucklelx'rry  Finn”  is  an¬ 
other  worthy  of  studv.  In  addition  to 
these  few  examples,  the  names  of  Fhom- 
as  Hardy,  John  Steinbeck,  l.ouis  Brom- 
lield,  /ane  Grey,  Pearl  Buck,  Agnes 
Keith  and  Holx*rt  Standish,  to  mention 
only  a  few  from  a  very  long  list,  come 
to  mind  as  authors  who  help  the  reader 
to  formulate  a  picture  of  the  personali¬ 
ties  f)f  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
which  form  the  settings  for  their  novels. 

Many  writers  have  done  valuable 
work  in  writing  wbat  might  be  describt'd 
as  d(X'umentary  statements  wbicb  play 
their  part  in  preparing  the  teacher  of 
geography  for  his  work  in  the  classroom. 
Because  of  the  vivid  picture  which  they 
prest'nt,  the  following,  selected  from  a 
long  list  of  similar  types  of  books,  merit 
ncjte  among  literary  works  of  value  in 
teaching  geography:  David  Filienthal: 
T.V'.A.;  Fouis  Bromfield:  Pleasant  Val- 
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ley,  Malabar  Farm,  Out  of  the  Earth; 
Katherine  Mayo:  Mother  India;  Gerald 
Winfield:  China:  The  Land  and  the 
People. 

Poetry  Can  Also  Do  Much  To  Enrich 
The  Teaching  Of  Geography. 

The  following  have  been  selected 
from  very  many  examples  which  mi^ht 
have  bt*en  (|uoted: 

Hudyard  Kipling’s:  “I’he  Hiver’s 
Tale,"  describes  the  I’hames  in  Pre-Ho¬ 
man  times. 

Francis  Brett  Young’s  “Songs  of  the 
Three  Hivers"  describes  the  courses  of 
the  Severn,  Feme  and  Avon  Hivers. 

T.  S.  Flictt  in  "  Fhe  Eovesong  of  J. 
Alfred  Prufrock"  describes  an  F'nglish 
fog: 

“The  yellow  fog  that  rubs  its  back  upon 
the  window-panes, 

The  yellow  smoke  that  ruhs  its  mu//le 
on  the  window-panes, 

Picked  its  t«)ngue  into  the  corners  of 
the  evening. 

Fingered  upon  the  p<K)ls  that  stand  in 
drains, 

l  et  fall  u|K)n  its  hack  the  s<M»t  that  falls 
from  chimneys. 

Slipped  hy  the  terrace,  made  a  sudden 
leap. 

And  seeing  that  it  was  a  soft  October 
night. 

Curled  once  about  the  house,  and  fell 
asleep.” 

Cieographers  who  are  interested  in 
using  p<R*try  will  find  in  the  Home  H(K)k 
of  Verse  and  the  Home  H»M)k  of  MfKiern 
Verse  Cselected  and  arranged  by  H.  E. 
Stevenson)  two  sets  of  |M)ems  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest.  The  |VK‘ms  in  the  set  “The 
Changing  Year’’  paint  a  picture  of  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  exist  in  the  various 
months  r)f  the  year  in  selected  parts  of 
the  world;  for  example,  in  “Home 
TTioughts,”  Odell  Shepard  portrays  very 
vividly  the  Fall  colours  of  New  F.ngland, 
and  in  “Indian  Summer”  Emily  Dickin¬ 


son  reveals  very  clearly  the  meaning  of 
that  term.  Those  |x)ems  entitled  “Poems 
of  Places"  are  valuable  aids  to  descrip¬ 
tion.  Included  among  these  are,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  J.  C.  Scjuire’s:  “Approaching 
America”  which  ilescrilx’s  the  unitpie 
skyline  of  New  York  Citv,  and  Walt 
Whitman’s  description  of  New  York  in 
“Mannahatta.” 

Practical  Geographic  Use 

There  are  different  ways  in  which 
these  varied  types  of  literature  may  be 
usetl.  They  may  provide  motivation  ami 
valuahle  background  for  the  information 
presented  in  geography  lessons  or,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  accuracy  anti  of  the  detail 
contained  in  them,  may  form  useful 
sources  of  factual  infr>rmation.  There 
are  types  of  literature  which  form  suit¬ 
able  reading  material  for  the  teacher  and 
others  from  which  pupils  may  profi4. 
Many  h(K>ks  contain  paragraphs  which 
may  he  read  aloud  to  pupils  or  studied 
silently  hy  them.  In  considering  the  use 
of  literature,  guitlance  may  he  found  in 
Francis  Bacon’s  statement:  "Some  lKK)ks 
are  tt)  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  he  chewed  and  digest¬ 
ed:  that  is  some  lxM)ks  are  to  be  read 
only  in  parts:  others  to  he  read  but  not 
curiously;  and  some  few  to  he  read 
wholly  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  lMK)ks  also  may  ho  read  bv  deputv, 
and  extracts  made  of  them  hy  others.” 

If  literature  is  to  Ik*  used  effectively 
in  the  cIassr(K»m,  it  is  desirable  that  pu¬ 
pils  should  Ik*  active  in  its  use,  rather 
than  read  it  in  a  passive  manner.  'There 
are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
done.  From  descriptions  of  a  journey  a 
"road  lK*ff)re  vou”  map  may  he  prepared, 
f)r,  on  a  section  across  the  country  des¬ 
cribed,  outstanding  features  may  be  not¬ 
ed.  Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  make 
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a  model  or  to  draw  a  picture  of  what 
is  described  in  words.  Since  many  tra¬ 
vel  books,  recently,  published,  are  well 
illustrated,  a  useful  exercise  might  be 
the  writing  of  descriptions  based  on  the 
pictures  in  the  book.  For  books  which 
contain  useful  illustrations,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  set  of  questions  to  be  answered 
from  their  study  may  be  worthwhile. 
Novels  may  provide  the  basis  for  the 
preparation  of  a  chart  showing  seasonal 
activities  on  a  farm.  A  statement  from 
literature  may  provide  the  starting 
point  for  a  series  of  lessons  by  having 
pupils  pursue  their  studies  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (juestions  in  mind:  What  can  he 
added  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
author?  Does  the  author  describe  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  now  exist  in  that  area?  If 
not,  what  changes  have  (Kcured? 

The  use  of  literature  in  teaching  geo¬ 
graphy  has  lx*en  considered  here,  but 
it  would  also  seem  that  geography  can 
help  to  create  an  interest  in  literature 
hy  making  apparent  to  pupils  the  fact 
that  many  descriptions  which  they  will 
find  in  literature  are  of  real  places 
which  actually  exist  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  If  literature  is  to  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  geography 
and,  as  H.  N.  Howler  suggests  in 
‘‘'Fhe  Factor  of  Place  in  Literature” 
(Journal  of  Geography,  Vol.  MV, 
No.  8,  November,  1955),  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  geography  is  essential  for  the 
understanding  of  literature,  then  ob¬ 
viously  there  should  be  some  co-ordina¬ 
tion  between  the  work  of  the  Flnglish 
and  (uHigraphy  teachers.  It  is  largely 
upon  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  this  co- 
opiTation  that  the  possibility  of  making 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  literature  in 
schfMil  will  defiend. 

The  value  of  any  aid  depends  upon 
the  aims  of  teaching  a  particular  sub¬ 
jects  or  subjects.  Many  would  agree 


with  Mackinder  that  children  should  be 
trained  ”to  think  visually  with  accuracy 
and  with  readiness”  and  with  Fairgrieve 
that  they  should  lie  trained  to  “imagine 
accurately.”  It  is  because  of  the  way  in 
which  it  helps  pupils  to  “think  visually” 
and  to  “imagine  accurately”  that  litera¬ 
ture,  judiciously  selected  and  discrim i- 
nately  used,  merits  a  place  among  the 
aids  available  to  the  geography  teacher. 
It  is  because,  as  Margaret  Anderson  has 
stated  in  her  introduction  to“Splendour 
of  Farth”:  “.  .  .  .  no  deadly  accurate, 
purely  technical  description  can  bring 
vividly  to  life  a  mountain,  a  great  river, 
or  even  a  climate,  can  make  it  our  own 
to  love  and  remember,  as  an  imaginative 
description  by  a  great  writer  can  do. 

. We  must  have  the  technical 

descriptions:  our  mental  picture  with¬ 
out  them  would  be  as  fluid  and  formless 
as  honey  without  comb.  But  tecJinicali- 
ties  alone  are  comb  without  honey;  we 
need  imagery,  ideas,  beautiful  words 
well  used  to  give  full  enjoyment  and  ap¬ 
preciation.”  But  the  use  of  literature  in 
teaching  geography  goes  far  deeper  than 
that;  has  not  the  teacher  of  geography 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  further  the 
fuller  education  of  his  pupils  by  helping 
to  foster  and  to  nourish  their  interest  in 
the  treasures  hidden  in  Ixxjks? 

BIBMCXJRAPHY. 

It  would  seem  desirable  for  each  tea¬ 
cher  interested  in  the  use  of  literature 
in  teaching  geography  to  make  his  own 
IKTSonal  collection  of  writings  which 
he  feels  will  be  best  suited  to  aid  him. 
For  this  reason,  the  bibliography  has 
been  restricted  to  a  few  references  of  a 
general  character  which  could  assist  in 
the  compilation  of  an  anthology  to  meet 
the  teacher's  individual  needs  and  ac¬ 
cord  with  his  own  aims  in  teaching  geo¬ 
graphy  and  his  own  literary  interests. 
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Anderson,  M.  S.:  Splendour  of  Earth.  Philip,  1954. 
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D’Oyley,  E.:  Great  Travel  Stories  of  all  Nations.  Harrap,  1932. 

Excerpts  from  stories  of  the  exploration  of  each  continent. 

Mamour,  A.:  The  World.  Macmillan,  1940. 

A  series  of  quotations  descriptive  of  the  physical  aspects  of  geography. 

Pritchard,  F.  IL:  Essays  of  To-day.  Harrap,  1923. 

One  group  of  essays  in  this  publication  is  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  Place.” 

Ridgway,  Athelstan:  The  World  Revealed.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1925. 

A  series  of  txioks  on  each  of  the  continents,  containing  descriptions  from  explorers' 
accounts. 

Stevenson,  B.  E.:  "rhe  Home  Book  of  Verse,  1912.  'The  Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse, 
1925.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Each  of  thcM'  volumes  contains  sections  entitled  "The  Changing  Years”  and  "Pex-ms  of 
Place”  in  which  are  p<x'ms  of  geographical  interest. 
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liy  mi.i)i;c;Aiu)  hindi  h  Johnson 

Assoi  iaU-  Profeswr  of  Ccof^raphy,  MacaU’ster  College 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mri.  Jrihnwin  has  a  I'h.l).  from  the  University  of  Berlin  after  stiidyinK  at  liostock, 
MarhiirK.  Innsbruck  in  (M-rmany  and  Austria.  She  travelled  in  central,  southeastern  and 
northwestern  l'.uro|M-,  tauRhl  at  a  luKh  scIkm)!  in  Kent,  I  nxland  and  at  .Mills  OolleKe,  Califor¬ 
nia  iM-fore  joininK  the  facultv  of  Maealester  Colle|{e  in  1947.  Her  special  interests  arc 
KeoK'^phy  education,  conservation  and  historial  K^-OKraphy.  When  you  read  her  article  you 
will  aKre<‘  that  she  likes  IxMiks. — Kdilor 

I.OXillAIMIY,  the  descri|)tioii  of  orientation  in  the  discussion  of  heroes, 
J  the  earth,  has  the  real  world  for  plots,  styles  and  other  as|H;cts  of  books, 
its  outdiKir  lalxiratory;  literature  and  some  teachers  of  geo^^raphy  may 
conies  alive  tlirough  the  individual  read-  consider  excursions  into  fiction  a  ustdess 
er’s  imagination,  l  luis  they  appear  to  diversion.  Still,  the  stress,  which  mod- 
coine  from  opfiosite  fxiles.  Hut  the  enio-  ern  education  puts  on  the  motivation  of 
tional  ex|HTience  provided  by  literature  students,  and  the  trend  toward  inter- 
can  aid  greatly  to  stir  the  stuiient’s  mind  disciplinary  cmiperation  make  usage  of 
to  reieptiveness  and  to  arouse  his  inter-  literature  in  geography  almost  unavoid- 
est  in  the  world  around  the  |K‘ople  he  able. 

reatls  about.  Travelogues,  explorers’  nar-  Tinally,  the  writer  pleads  for  indul- 
ratives,  regional  monographs,  no  matter  gence.  She  is  a  college  teacher  of  geo- 
how  great  their  litjerary  value,  are  ex-  graphy,  not  of  literature,  and  inclined 
chided  from  this  discussion;  nor  is  it  to  select  iKMiks  for  the  rare  hours  in  the 
intended  to  ascertain  literary  achieve-  easy  chair  in  about  the  following  order: 
nients  bv  great  scholars  of  geography.  Professional  article's  outside  the  field  of 
Purely  informative  writing  is  assumed  s|K*ciali/ation,  travelogues,  non-fiction 
not  to  ap|K‘al  to  the  emotions.  The  idea  in  related  fields,  and  last,  fiction.  In 
is  to  help  to  clarify  how  the  story,  great  fall  1955  such  reading  meant  Paul  llor- 
or  not  so  great,  the  “reading  for  fun”  gan’s  liio  Crantie,  Stewart  Clloete’s  Afri¬ 
can  Ik*  usc'cl  in  the  teaching  of  geography  ean  Ciant,  T'clmund  Wilson’s  Serolls 
and  what  |irohlems  arise  when  the  nar-  from  the  Dead  Sea  with  no  time  for  the 
rative  of  human  actions  and  emotions  is  Man  in  the  Crey  l  lannel  Suit  and  the 
linked  more  or  less  strongly  to  a  geo-  flat  refusal  to  tackle  anything  like  Deer 
graphic  setting.  Park  after  lionjours  Tristesee  did  noth- 

Prose  literature  bv  Americans  alxiul  ing  to  brighten  a  morning  of  slow  regis- 
America  will  receive  most  of  our  atten-  tration.  It  would  Ik*  preferahle  to  dis- 
tioii  although  the  conviction  of  the  cuss  Ixxiks  like  Thor  I  leyderdahl’s  Kon- 
valuc*  of  literature  for  geography  teach-  tiki  I'.xpedition,  Sven  lleclin’s  Conquest 
ing  was  derived  from  a  miHlest  |Krusal  of  Tibet,  l.eo|Kild  Alclen’s  Sand  County 
of  T.uro|H*an  as  well  as  of  American  Almanac,  (iraham  Hutton’s  Midwest  at 
writings.  Some  teachers  of  i.nglish  may  Noom  and  Hachel  C'arlson’s  The  Sea 
take  a  dim  view  of  including  geographic  Around  Us.  However,  such  bcxiks  arc 
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likely  to  be  listed  under  complementary 
reading  and  arc  respectable  among  geo¬ 
graphers  just  as  nature  books  will  find 
favor  with  teachers  of  natural  sciences. 
Students  refer  to  this  type  of  b(xjk  when 
they  say  that  “the  teacher  made  us  read 
it.”  The  following  is  not  based  on  a  criti¬ 
cal  or  systematic  selection  but  on  a  few 
of  many  chance  discoveries  of  helpmates 
in  the  never  ending  labor  to  make  young 
|x‘ople  realize  the  magnihcance  of  the 
geographical  theme. 

Maps — The  enjoyment  of  many  a  Ixwk 
would  be  enhanced  if  it  had  a  map  in 
it  showing  the  places,  even  ficticious 
places,  and  their  l(K'ation  relative  to 
landmarks  that  arc  significant  in  the 
story.  A  g(KKl  example  is  the  map  in 
Tomorrow  by  Philip  Wylie  without 
which  an  understanding  of  the  events 
during  the  atomic  attack  on  an  imagin¬ 
ary  midwestern  city  would  he  imp()ssi- 
hle.  It  is  hard  to  train  readers  to  curio¬ 
sity  about  the  W'llKHF.  of  a  story  and  to 
the  habit  of  ascertaining  its  Iwation 
when  a  lKK)k  has  no  map,  and  an  index¬ 
ed  atlas  is  not  handy.  I’he  atlas  has  bc*en 
far  less  forecefully  impressed  on  the 
public  as  essential  to  homes  where  par¬ 
ents  “want  the  best  for  their  children" 
than  the  encyclopedia  or  I'.nglish  dic¬ 
tionary.  Place  name  geography,  compar¬ 
able  to  spelling  in  I'.nglish  and  dates  in 
history,  has  lost  favor  in  the  educational 
pattern  through  the  recognition  that 
geography  is  more  than  locating  rivers 
anti  towns  on  maps.  Accordingly,  lay 
critics  of  contemporary  education  com¬ 
plain  that  junior  can’t  s|H‘1I  and  count 
and  “does  not  know  where  anything  is 
either.”  Maybe  he  dws  not,  but  he 
wr)uld  be  better  off  to  have  acquired  the 
habit  and  skill  of  locating  places,  that 
he  hears  about,  in  an  atlas  than  just  to 
have  learned  a  number  of  places  the 


selection  of  which  could  not  be  stand¬ 
ardized  even  in  the  same  sch(N)l  system. 

Juvenile  fiction  often  lacks  ma|)s;  the 
splendid  “Little  House”  series  by  Laura 
Ingalls  Wilder  diK's  not  have  a  single 
map  in  the  well  illustrated  set  of  seven 
volumes.  Many  adult  b(M)ks  also  lack 
maps  and  some  that  have  them  might 
as  well  be  without.  'Lhe-maps  are  often 
very  sketchy,  artistic  rather  than  inform¬ 
ative  and  preferably  on  the  inside  cover 
where  catalogue  lalxls  and  loan  card 
fXK'kets  often  make  them  useless.  F.x- 
amples  of  helpful  maps  in  the  wrong 
place  are  those  in  Kenneth  Hoberts’  Oli¬ 
ver  Wiswell,  Cieorge  Stewart’s  Storm, 
anti  Bernard  l)e  Voto’s  Across  the  Wide 
Missouri,  while  the  latter’s  Course  of 
T.mpire  has  the  great  In’iiefit  of  maps 
by  Frwin  Haisz  throughout  the  lMM)k  and 
Alfretl  Bertram  Ciuthrie’s  I  he  Way 
West  has  three  maps  in  the  right  place. 
If  publishers  let  the  geogra|)hv  teacher 
down,  the  authors  rarely  do:  W'hen  the 
student  returns  a  IxKtk  with  shining  eyes 
and  the  assurance  that  he  really  liked 
that  one,  let  us  ask  him  if  he  would  not 
like  also  to  find  out  where  IXohinson 
Crusw's  island  could  be  on  the  map, 
where  David’s  perilous  journeys  t(X)k 
him  in  Bolx-rt  Iziuis  Stevenson’s  Kid¬ 
napped  and — in  higher  grades — if  it 
would  not  Ik‘  interesting  to  find  out 
more  alxiut  the  confluence  of  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  where  KIM  in  Fdna  Ferber’s 
Showlxtat  was  lK)rn  or  afxiut  (>e(trgia’s 
reel  soils  of  I  ara  in  Cone  with  the  Wind 
which  are  so  red  in  the  film  t(Ki.  Hu¬ 
mans  have  a  naive  curiosity  aliout  the 
WHI'.BF  of  places  they  hear  anil  read 
alxHit  and  the  geography  teacher  can 
huilil  on  this  curiosity. 

Ceof^raphic  Identity. — 'ITiere  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  identified  and  defined  lo 
cale.  I'he  location  of  a  tree  that  grows 
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in  BrrKiklyn  is  obviously  identified  and 
Packingtown  in  Upton  Sinclair’s  Jungle 
is  also  identified  as  the  Union  Stock- 
yards  of  ChicaKo.  Small  towns  and 
sparsely  settled  counties  are  usually  as¬ 
sured  to  be  ficticious.  Great  cities  and 
the  states  need  and  can  not  be.  Lar^e 
po|)ulations  and  Kreat  size  assure  anon¬ 
ymity  and  a  considerable  decree  of  in- 
de|K-ndence  from  authors’  and  readers’ 
opinions  unless  regionally  identifiable 
scandals  arouse  national  attention: 
Then  l/)uisiana  will  take  notice  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Penn  Warren’s  All  the  King’s  Men, 
Ghica^o,  of  Upton  Sinclair’s  jungle,  and 
C  alifornia,  of  John  Steinbeck’s  Crapes 
of  Wrath.  ITie  stcK'kyards  of  the  windv 
city,  the  view  of  the  (tolden  Gate,  the 
Hudson  and  Fast  River  as  well  as  Park 
Avenue  and  Broadway  are  in  need  of 
identification  because  each  is  unique 
and  essential  to  Jur^^is  suffering,  to  a 
woman’s  devotion  to  San  P'rancisco  in 
Fcina  Kathryn  Forbes’  Mama’s  Hank  Ac- 
eount,  to  the  way  of  life  of  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  Thomas  Wolfe’s  Time  and  River 
and  You  Can’t  Go  Home  Again  and  of 
many  characters  from  the  stage,  tin  pan 
alley,  the  waterfront  or  Harlem.  Such 
places  are  not  reproducible  anywhere 
else  on  earth.  One  might  as  well  try  not 
to  identify  Rome  in  a  book  about  Julius 
Caesar. 

CJopher  Prairie  is  defined  even  if  Sin¬ 
clair  I.ewis  later  maintained  that  he 
meant  Main  Street  everywhere.  Thom¬ 
as  Wolfe’s  Altamont  also  is  only  defined 
even  if  everybody  in  Ashville,  North 
C^arolina,  recognized  his  hometown. 
There  are  many  towns  with  a  main 
street  and  many  towns  with  a  railroad 
station,  a  square  and  a  street  car  going 
up  a  hill.  Still,  Sauk  Center  and  Ash¬ 
ville  identified  themselves.  Identifica¬ 
tion  of  a  defined  l(K'aIe  is  fascinating  for 


people  who  live  in  it  but  it  can  also  be  a 
good  exercise  of  observational  powers. 
I.et  us  then  find  geographical  locations 
or  places  that  fit  descriptions  in  such 
books  as  laiis  Lenski’s  regional  stories 
for  children,  in  M.  K.  Rawlings’  superb 
regional  portraits,  and  J.  C.  Harris’ 
Remus  collections. 

Not  even  the  producer  of  pulp  novels 
can  afford  to  get  somebody  murdered  in 
the  hotel  of  a  palmtree  resort  and  a  car 
stalled  in  a  blizzard  a  few  blocks  away. 
He  can’t  have  a  strike  in  a  steel  mill  in 
North  Dakota,  the  boll  weevil  damage 
a  cotton  crop  north  of  the  Ohio  or  a 
steamboat  whistle  on  the  Colorado.  Mi¬ 
nor  inconsistencies  are  allowed  in  stories 
with  a  defined  locale  but  even  they  are 
frequently  taken  to  task  in  the  local  pa¬ 
per  of  an  identihed  location.  Discussion 
of  exaggerations,  one-sideness  and  om- 
mission  of  important  details  are  fruit¬ 
ful  in  bringing  to  light  the  possible  in¬ 
tentional  distortion  by  the  author  and 
the  significance  or  lack  of  it  of  certain 
landmarks  for  the  lives  of  people.  How 
important  is  the  Fmpire  Building,  the 
Statue  of  Fiberty,  Idlewild  and  Lincoln 
funnel  for  New  York  or  some  New 
Yorkers?  VV'hat  is  meant  by  a  “college 
town?’’  How  do  traditional  pictures  por¬ 
tray  New  Fngland,  how  does  rural  New 
Fngland  ap|H;ar  in  a  book  of  stark  tra¬ 
gedy  like  Fdith  Wharton’s  F.than  Frame, 
what  is  meant  by  a  New  Fngland,  a 
"regional’’  novel? 

Regionalism, — The  idea  to  consult  the 
regional  novel  has  immediate  appeal  for 
the  teacher  of  geography  of  North  Am¬ 
erica.  Some  bibliographical  references 
must  serve  here  in  lieu  of  another  essay 
on  the  widely  discussed  regionalism  in 
American  literature,  but  some  problems 
should  be  pointed  out. 

First,  most  regional  novels  are  his- 
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torical  in  their  approach.  Anything  that 
is  to  have  the  authenticity  of  actual 
experience  and  geographical  reality  must 
have  happened  and  therefore  evolves 
out  of  the  past.  Changes  in  America 
were  rapid  over  a  few  decades  and  to 
fathom  them  fully  many  sources  must 
be  studied  and  much  can  he  and  is  still 
available  fur  helpful  actual  experience, 
for  instance,  the  narrowness  of  winding 
streets,  the  musty  smell  of  houses  in 
ghost  towns,  the  rustle  of  elegant  gowns, 
the  clang  and  clatter  of  outdated  ma¬ 
chines,  the  touch  of  smcmthly  worn 
tools.  But  the  landscape — a  biological 
phenomenon — with  its  original  forest 
cover  in  Ohio  or  Indiana,  with  the  buf¬ 
falo  and  the  tall  grass  on  the  prairie  is 
no  longer  there  for  actual  experience. 
The  desire  to  check  and  capture  as 
much  as  possible  the  geographic  envir¬ 
onment  of  historical  events  and  peoples 
led  scholars  like  Samuel  Morison,  Ber¬ 
nard  De.  Voto,  Herbert  E.  Bolton  and 
Wallace  Stegner,  among  others,  to  their 
fieldwork  through  which  they  relived 
Columbus’  voyage  to  America,  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  fur  trapping  mountain  men, 
Eusebio  Kino’s  rides  on  muleback,  and 
John  W.  Powell’s  Colorado  expeditions 
respectively.  This  outdoor  historical  re¬ 
search  represents  a  unique  American 
contribution  to  the  field  of  historical 
geography,  which,  in  the  old  world,  has 
different  methodological  aspects.  The 
works  of  these  scholars  often  have  con¬ 
siderable  emotional  appeal  through  the 
suspense  of  actual  events;  they  repre¬ 
sent  as  much  geography  as  history  since 
they  often  deal  with  explorations  of 
land  rather  than  with  psychological 
plots.  Much  of  the  fiction  listed  un¬ 
der  regionalism  in  compilations  of  Am¬ 
erican  literature  is  more  rewarding  for 
history  than  for  geography,  illustrated 
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by  Hubert  Kenneth,  Oliver  Wiswell  and 
Walter  ildmonds’  Drums  Along  the  Mo¬ 
hawk.  If  the  region  is  seen  through  con¬ 
temporary  eyes,  the  geographic  setting 
yields  to  preoccupation  with  sixial  prob¬ 
lems  as  in  William  Faulkner's  southern 
novels  and  Huth  Suckow’s  drawn  out 
midwestern  narratives  like  The  Folks. 

Secondly,  regionalism  as  such  has  no 
suspense  or  emotional  ap|)eal comparable 
to  the  tales  of  exploration,  the  climb 
of  a  mountain,  or  of  caiKK-  trips  through 
a  wilderness.  "The  sign  of  place  is  all 
the  mure  acute  and  winning  when  it 
(K'curs,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  without 
conscious  effort  to  make  that  influence 
manifest’’  is  a  thought  provoking  sen¬ 
tence  in  Regionalism  in  America.  It 
points  to  the  weakness  of  veritism  and 
its  classic  representative,  llamline  Car- 
land’s  Son  of  the  Middle  Border.  This 
autobiographical  regionalism  lacks  glow¬ 
ing  emphasis,  humor  and  drama  and 
does  nut  grip  the  imagination  as  Gar¬ 
land’s  short  stories  do  in  Main  Travelled 
Roads,  for  instance,  where  human  dra¬ 
ma  unrolls  in  front  of  geographic  back¬ 
grounds.  Restrained  descriptions  of 
wandering  pioneer  families  and  their 
gatherings  to  music  in  log  cabins,  of 
the  toil  of  plowing  and  threshing,  of  the 
role  of  the  railroad,  the  elevator,  and 
the  grange  for  marketing  the  grain  com¬ 
bine  into  a  sort  of  social  history  without 
the  benefit  of  st)urce  identification  and 
illustrations  which  often  accompany 
publications  in  state  historical  quarter¬ 
lies.  Veritism  is  informative  and  tends 
to  be  more  accurate  than  a  provwative 
story,  but  then  we  might  as  well  teach 
straight  geography. 

Third,  the  discussion  of  regionalism 
in  America  is  much  concerned  with  au¬ 
thors’  ideas  about  its  problems  while  the 
geographer  is  likely  to  be  more  interested 
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in  the  reality  of  reKiunalisni  which  after 
ail  is  originally  a  Keo^raphic  concept  and 
is  a  very  lively  topic  in  the  held  of  f^eo- 
graphy  too.  Literary  regionalism  does  not 
intrigue  the  KC-oKraphy  teacher  as  a 
scluxil  of  thought  or  a  style  or  a  |)eriod 
but  as  an  opportunity  to  relive  the  ex- 
|x*riences  <»f  men  who  met  the  challeny'e 
of  a  specilic  environment.  I'hen  litera¬ 
ture  can  dramati/.e  for  the  ^eo^raphy 
teacher  that  which  he  himself  cannot 
do  so  excitin^ly  without  it:  Human  C>eo- 
Hraphy. 

Man  and  I'arth.  —  If  geography  deals 
largely  with  man  and  earth  in  interac¬ 
tion  and  If  educators  are  right  when 
they  prefer  participation  to  indilFerence, 
then  dramatization  and  individualiza¬ 
tion  of  man’s  use  and  abuse  of  a  geo¬ 
graphic  environment  should  he  valuable. 
Here  is  the  truest  geographical  theme 
of  fiction:  It  deals  with  the  cold  winter 
and  blizzard  on  the  plains,  the  drought 
and  the  dust,  the  rains  and  the  floods, 
the  forest  fires  and  the  storms.  TTiis 
theme  has  a  geographically  created  sus¬ 
pense:  Will  these  natural  forces  win  out 
or  will  man  have  the  brains,  technical 
skill,  perserverance  and  cixiperative  spir¬ 
it  to  outlast,  to  tame  them?  Will  na¬ 
ture’s  come-back  be  the  last  word  after 
the  buffalo  are  killed,  the  prairie  grasses 
plowed  up,  the  trees  cut  down,  the 
streams  |xilluted  and  the  winds  near  the 
cities  fouled  or  is  there  still  time  at  the 
end  of  the  book  for  man  and  earth  to 
come  to  terms  ecologicallv? 

For  the  teaching  of  human  geography 
it  is  less  significant  to  discuss  whether 
F’llen  Cilasgow’s  Warren  Ground  per¬ 
tains  to  V'irginia  onlv  or,  mavbe,  to  lar¬ 
ger  parts  of  the  South  than  it  is  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  plot  inherent  in  one  wo¬ 
man’s  struggle  to  rehabilitate  her  fields 
which  like  the  land  of  her  neighbors 


were  ruined  by  a  monocrop  system.  It  is 
human  geography  to  follow  in  Ole  H. 
Holvaag’s  Giants  in  the  Earth  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  a  Norwegian  immigrant 
woman’s  soul  and  the  overpowering 
loneliness  of  the  treeless  prairie.  It  is 
tragedy  for  land  and  man  when  succes¬ 
sive  years  of  drought  scorch  the  grain, 
starve  the  cattle  and  raise  the  dust  of 
the  plowed  land  in  Conrad  Richter’s 
Sea  of  Grass  and  Feike  F'eikeman’s  The 
Gulden  Hau  l.  Here  the  sus|>ense  is  based 
on  one  of  mankind’s  oldest  dramatic 
themes:  the  antagonism  between  herds¬ 
man  and  husbandman. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  interac¬ 
tion  between  man  and  eartb  it  is  also 
im|x)rtant  to  realize  that  people  feel 
and  act  differently  about  resources  at 
different  periixls  and  in  different  places. 
The  pioneer’s  feelings  about  black 
cberry,  walnut,  maple  and  white  oak  in 
liuliana  and  Ohio  as  they  are  brought 
out  in  Conrad  Richter’s  The  Trees  and 
The  Eields  are  not  our  feelings.  For  an 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  time 
and  space  distance  it  helps  to  follow  the 
people  who  moved  west  and  put  the 
Mississippi  "between  borne  and  tbe  new 
future."  The  ugly  aspects  of  frontier 
life, — whisky  as  the  infallible  means  of 
barter,  lack  of  help  in  illness,  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  market,  the  ordeal  of  a  winter 
with  its  fight  for  fuel  on  the  treeless 
plains,  the  unutterable  suffering  of  tbe 
beasts  which  were  put  into  service  for 
men,  and  the  glory  (T  seeing  the  forests 
give  way,  of  hearing  the  first  whistle 
after  the  tracks  could  be  cleared,  and 
of  moving  the  pnKlucts  to  town — all 
this  is  geography  with  the  stamp  of  hu¬ 
man  suffering  and  joy. 

Most  American  literature  that  has  a 
powerful  geographic  setting  deals — to 
repeat  the  disrespectful  but  pertinent 
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remark  of  a  student — with  "busting  up 
the  wilderness.”  This  is  not  surprising. 
The  frontier  theme  must  be  all  prevail¬ 
ing  in  a  civili/.ation  that  saw  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  continent  by  an  new  race  in  less 
than  three  hundred  years.  The  frontier 
theme  in  its  many  regional  and  chron¬ 
ological  variati(jns  has  had  a  strong  hold 
on  American  authors  and  readers  and  is 
not  likely  to  run  out  very  s<x)n.  Hut 
dramatizations  of  the  struggle  IxTween 
man  and  the  geographic  environment 
without  the  frontier  to  sustain  the  sus- 
|H*nse  are  loginning  to  apjxar. 

A  go<Kl  story  to  suggest  when  the 
newspapers  tell  of  Hazel,  Tonnie,  and 
I’dna  is  Cdiristopher  I, a  I'arge’s  The 
Sudden  Guest  where  a  hurricane  hits 
New  I’ngland  and  an  elderly  lady  of 
breeding,  who  knows  that  one  should 
not  tap  a  barometer  when  it  begins  to 
drop  rapidly  but  has  a  hard  time  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  meaningless  the  conven¬ 
tional  becomes  in  catastrophe.  George 
Stewart’s  novels  Stmm  and  I'ire — ac¬ 
claimed  by  college  students  who  were 
re<|uired  to  read  them  as  “so  good  that 
they  could  not  put  them  down” — are 
human  geography  par  excellence:  They 
are  the  drama  betw'een  the  causes  and 
the  path  of  a  cyclone  on  the  one  side 
and  an  array  of  humans  on  the  other, 
between  the  forest  fire  started  by  light¬ 
ening  and  some  heroic  and  some  miser¬ 
able  humans  fighting  the  holcxaust. 
What  happens  to  earth  when  man’s  con¬ 
trols  go  «)ff  is  the  theme  behind  George 
Stewart’s  The  l  arth  Abides — a  rather 
readable  geographic  example  of  "science 
fiction,”  a  debatable  and  unfortunate 
term  since  science  and  fiction  arc  basical¬ 
ly  contradictory.  I’or  sus|X‘nse  there  is 
W'alter  I.rtrd’s  A  N'ig///  to  Hememher 
which  is  also  suiteil  to  heighten  interest 
in  nature’s  icelxrgs  and  man’s  inade¬ 


quate  precautions  on  the  I'itanic.  i'or 
beauty  and  simplicity  one  old  man  in  a 
small  boat  and  alone  pitting  his  strength 
against  the  sea,  ITnest  Hemingway’s 
masterpiece  has  no  rival. 

Among  great  themes  of  the  geography 
with  which  Americans  live  and  which 
invite  exciting  treatment  in  lK)oks  that 
the  future  may  bring  are — among  oth¬ 
ers:  The  shipping  on  the  (jreat  Lakes, 
the  f1(KKls  of  1952,  the  problems  of  so¬ 
cial  living  in  settlements  that  science 
created  like  I.os  Alamos,  and  man’s  con- 
(juest  of  continental  distances  as  a  flyer. 
There  is  as  yet  no  great  epic  alxiut  the 
people  who  fly  anil  service,  design  and 
finance  American  planes.  Hut  CJuy  Mur- 
chie’s  Sowg  of  the  Sky,  while  non  fiction, 
is  very  giKxl  reading  for  any  high  sc'hixil 
senior  or  college  freshman  who  dreams 
of  wings  and  is  not  averse  to  a  little 
science. 

finally,  there  is  an  American  theme 
in  human  geography  that  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  Luro|x‘an  literature:  'fhe  fate 
of  wandering  man  who  leaves  the  fa¬ 
miliar  environment  and  puts  an  ixean 
Ix-tween  the  country  of  his  rixits  and  his 
new  life,  who  works  in  a  different  cli¬ 
mate  and  on  different  soil,  among  peo¬ 
ple  of  strange  speech  and  customs.  The 
immigrant  novel  with  its  wide  range 
from  crowded  New  York’s  Jewry  in  Sho- 
lem  Asch’s  Fast  River  to  Nebraska’s 
fields  worked  bv  old  world  jxasants  in 
Willa  C^ather’s  My  Antonia  helps  young 
Americans  to  understand  the  ordeal  im¬ 
plied  in  human  migrations  from  one 
land  to  another. 

Symbolism. — 'Hiere  is  nothing  wrong 
in  fostering  love  and  enthusiasm  for 
one’s  own  country  just  as  it  helps  for 
international  understanding  to  under¬ 
stand  how  other  jx-oples  feel  alxnit 
their  lands.  Nations  often  have  geo- 
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graphic  symbols:  for  instance,  the 
Fnglish  have  their  white  cliffs  of 
Dover,  Hussia  has  Mamutschka  Volga 
and  America  has  OI  Man  River.  The 
very  personification  of  America’s  un- 
descrihably  powerful  river  is  the  in¬ 
comparable  Muck  created  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  who  chose  the  Mississippi  pilot’s 
call  for  his  tiom  de  plume.  It  is  good  to 
read  in  a  recent  publication  out  of  Red 
China  about  the  reprinting  of  Chinese 
translations  of  “perennial  favorites,” 
among  them  Treasure  Island,  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  and  Huckleberry  Finn.  Am¬ 
erican’s  River  flows  with  skiffs,  rafts,  the 
lovable  nigger  Jim  and  old  Huck 
through  every  page  of  the  book.  No  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  well-known  river  series  dares 
to  take  up  the  whole  length  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  Waters  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  treatment  can  reach  Huckelherry 
Finn  as  the  human  expression  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Only  in  literature  do  people  speak  as 
they  do  in  life.  Schoolbooks  do  not  ac¬ 
quaint  the  student  with  the  language 
of  the  people  which  is  a  living  phenom¬ 
enon  and  constantly  fertilized  by  the 
living  environment.  In  Walter  D.  Ed¬ 
monds’  Rome  Haul  the  peddler  who 
knows  the  Frie  canal  wants  to  call  it  the 
whole  "shebang  of  life”  and  not  a  “water- 
level  trade  route,"  and  Salomon  Tinkle 


who  wonders  about  the  seventy  locks  in 
five  miles  calls  them  “stairways  to  the 
Frie”  rather  than  “a  link  in  transporta¬ 
tion.”  I'he  teacher  explains  the  mean¬ 
dering  river  but  tbe  French  patron  in 
Ciuthrie’s  /iig  Sky  says  of  the  Missouri 
that  “she  never  know  where  she  run, 
here  today  and  there  to-morrow.”  The 
trappers,  hunters,  grazers  and  wheat- 
fanners  of  tcxtb(X)ks  are  mountain  men, 
wootlsies,  stockmen  and  nesters  in  stor¬ 
ies.  The  vernacular  is  still  hitting  it 
squarely  with  shanty-town,  drive-in, 
l(X)p  and  dead  end,  to  name  a  few;  what 
we  teach  as  excess  precipitation,  high 
temperatures  and  tornadoes,  the  people 
call  by  what  they  feel  these  climatologi¬ 
cal  items  to  mean  for  them:  soaker, 
scorcher  and  twister. 

Fast  not  least,  there  are  the  poets, 
the  masters  of  symbolism.  If  tbe  teacher 
and  students  can  stand  a  little  verse 
why  not  savor  Samuel  Ward’s  "purple 
mountain  majesties  above  the  fruited 
plain”  and  read  from  an  anthology  of 
poetry?  There  are  treasures  like  “The 
River”  by  Pare  Forentz,  known  through 
the  film  which  his  verses  introduce,  or 
Walt  Whitman’s  “Pioneers!  O  Pion¬ 
eers!”  and  Robert  Fitzgerald’s  “Memen¬ 
toes”  where  an  overwhelming  variety  of 
American  human  geography  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  few  lines. 
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SKILLED  guidance  in  reading  geo¬ 
graphy  helps  a  well  developed 
program  in  reading.  It  is  here  that 
foundations  can  be  laid  for  effective 
and  intelligent  reading.  However,  too 
often  teachers  fail  to  recogni^e  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  such  a  program,  and  as  a 
result,  problems  in  reading  develop. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  these 
problems.  First,  there  is  a  radical  change 
in  approach  to  reading  occuring  in  the 
fourth  grade.  The  emphasis  shifts  from 
an  extensive  reading  devoted  to  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  to  an  intensive  reading  pro¬ 
gram  concerned  with  reading  to  learn. 
Second,  this  intensive  program  requires 
a  new  work-tyj)e  of  reading.  The  story 
book  suddenly  changes  into  a  text  deal¬ 
ing  with  pictures,  maps,  globes,  graphs, 
indices  and  statistics.  All  these  must  be 
read  for  a  complete  understanding  of 
geography.  Third,  the  reading  ability 
of  the  class  must  be  considered.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  range  of  three  to  five 
years  in  reading  ability  to  (xcur  in  a 
nonnal  classrocjm.  Modern  texts  are 
carefully  written  on  an  easy  reading  lev¬ 
el  for  a  given  grade.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  of  varied  reading  abilities,  all  pu¬ 
pils  cannot  be  expected  to  read  fluently. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  child  may  read  a 
basic  reader  with  ease  but  have  difficulty 
in  reading  geography. 

This  points  up  the  importance  of  the 
fourth  factor  contributing  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Many  geographic  skills  and  abili¬ 
ties  are  needed  for  understanding  geo¬ 
graphic  materials.  Teachers  are  faced 
with  training  children  in  work-type  ma¬ 
terials  and  at  the  same  time  training 
them  in  geographic  thinking.  Both  tech¬ 
niques  have  common  puposes  and  skills, 
thus  strengthening  one  another. 

Effective  reading  of  geography  may 
he  achieved  by  using  laboratory  or  su¬ 
pervised  study  approach.  Accepting 
this  as  pro{)er,  three  broad  areas  may  be 
considered.  Heading  skills  establishing 
giKKl  study  habits  fall  into  three  major 
categories ; 

1.  Securing  information 

2.  Organizing  and  interpreting  in¬ 
formation 

3.  Sharing  and  using  information 

Sr.CURlNG  INFORMATION 

Comprehension  and  interpretation 
are  major  skills  involved  in  understand¬ 
ing  geographic  materials.  In  turn,  these 
are  based  upon  a  concept  building  pro- 
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cess.  Sound  teaching  in  this  pnKess 
makes  the  difference  between  word  call- 
inj{  and  comprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  It  is  a  long  bridge  over  the 
chasm  separating  the  two,  and  many 
steps  must  Ik*  taken  before  a  word  caller 
learns  to  reail  real  meaning  into  the 
text. 

I’HI  I’AHA  I  ION  I  OH  HEADING 

Teacher  Preparation 

it  is  well  to  consider  for  a  moment 
readiness  of  the  teacher  for  her  role  as 
guide  through  the  ma/e  of  materials 
encountered  in  the  study  of  geography. 

Work-type  reading  is  very  effective 
in  presenting  a  g(KKl  learning  situation. 
Its  main  objective  is  to  establish  sound 
study  habits.  The  first  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  is  to  be  familiar  with  all 
materials  to  be  presented.  The  skillful 
teacher  has  a  background  of  knowledge 
beyond  the  text.  Folk  tales,  songs, 
dances,  as  well  as  factual  material,  add 
/est  to  any  unit. 

Planning  a  classriKim  as  a  laboratory 
for  study  facilitates  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  in  geography.  There  is  much  to  Ik 
done  in  terms  of  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Files  of  pictures,  film  strips,  neces¬ 
sary  maps  and  glolies,  music  recordings, 
text  lMK»ks  on  several  grade  levels,  refer¬ 
ence  b(x)ks  and  magazines  should  be 
readily  available  to  iMith  teacher  and  pu¬ 
pils.  'Fhere  should  be  a  spot  in  the  ror)m 
where  materials  relating  to  the  current 
unit  may  Ik*  brought  t<)gether.  Children 
enjoy  browsing  through  materials,  se¬ 
lecting  material  |K*rtinent  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  unit  of  study. 

Second,  a  teacher  should  understand 
her  role  in  supervised  study.  She  is  a 
guide  who  studies  uith  the  class  step 
bv  step  to  assure  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  pro|K‘r  prcK'edures  on  the  part  of 


the  children.  To  establish  a  study  pat¬ 
tern,  the  teacher  should  be  aware  of  the 
need  of  repetition  from  day  to  day  and 
from  grade  to  grade  before  desirable 
study  habits  iKconie  a  part  of  the  child's 
thinking.  Presenting  a  study  pattern  a 
few  times  and  then  allowing  the  class 
to  work  without  guidance  will  not 
achieve  worthwhile  results. 

Third,  a  teacher  should  realize  the 
importance  of  readiness  for  reading  on 
the  part  of  pupils.  Many  difficulties  of¬ 
ten  encountered  in  reading  content  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  avoided  if  projK*r  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  preparation. 

Pupil  Preparation 

If  children  are  to  read  geography  effi¬ 
ciently,  they  must  have  a  purpose  for 
reading.There  are  several  purpr)ses  for 
reading  a  text  book: 

1.  The  book  may  be  used  as  a 
source  of  information  to  verify  obser¬ 
vations  made  in  reading  the  landscape 
first  hand. 

2.  The  bof)k  may  strengthen  vicar¬ 
ious  experiences  already  gained  from 
the  study  of  pictures  or  maps. 

3.  B(K)ks  give  further  information 
not  to  be  found  in  pictures  or  maps. 

4.  Books  provide  information  com¬ 
ing  from  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  sta¬ 
tistics  and  textual  materials  which  help 
to  solve  problems  needing  geographic 
interpretation. 

All  these  purposes  play  imjwrtant  roles 
in  supervised  study. 

In  order  to  avoid  reading  problems, 
several  steps  may  be  taken.  The  pur¬ 
pose  for  reading  must  not  only  be  clear 
to  the  child,  but  his  interest  and  desire 
to  read  must  be  aroused. 

Simply  stated,  the  purpose  for  read¬ 
ing  geography  is  to  find  information 
about  the  kinds  of  people,  the  kinds  of 
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work,  the  kinds  of  lands  and  to  lind 
some  reasons  which  help  to  explain  why 
people  live  and  work  as  they  do  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world.  Ilstahlishin^ 
this  ability  in  geography  thinking  re¬ 
quires  a  great  cluster  of  skills.  Some  of 
these  are  drawn  from  reading  skills, 
while  others  are  skills  peculiar  to  the 
study  of  geography. 

I'urther,  children  must  be  equipped 
with  reading  teehniques  which  assure 
abilities  to  comprehend  and  interpret 
the  printed  page.  Such  skills  include  a 
vocabulary  dealing  with  geographic 
terms.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
training  in  the  use  of  dictionaries.  An¬ 
other  needed  techni(|ue  is  the  assiKia- 
tion  of  correct  imagery  and  ideas  with 
particular  geographic  terms.  All  are  at¬ 
tained  hv  careful  guidance  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  in  using  pictures,  maps 
and  clues  from  context  to  develop  a  vo- 
cahularv. 

Direct  observations  in  which  a  child 
may  draw  upon  his  own  experience  are 
ideal  in  establishing  concepts.  Dk)  often 
this  is  not  feasible,  therefore,  the  teach¬ 
er  must  resort  to  textlKK)ks.  C’oncept 
building  in  geograph v  is  based  upon  the 
ability  of  the  textlxK)k  and  the  teacher 
to  make  lK)th  the  people  and  the  land 
u|K)n  which  thev  live  real  to  children. 
Pictures  in  textlxKiks  should  be  of  real 
|H*ople  shown  in  real  life  situations.  I’or 
it  is  u|X)n  such  pictures  and  textb<K)ks 
that  teachers  must  relv  in  developing 
prfiper  concepts  when  first  hand  obser¬ 
vations  are  impossible. 

Correct  concepts  in  globe  and  map 
reading  should  not  b<‘  overl(K)ked.  The 
language  of  globes  and  maps  most  be 
understfK)d  if  thev  become  effective  as 
tools  of  learning.  The  first  concern  of 
the  te.icher  should  he  in  guiding  pupils 
in  reading  meaning  into  the  map  or 


globe.  They  must  see  the  wean  where 
the  map  is  blue.  Pictures  are  essential  in 
teaching  map  symixils.  f  or  example,  one 
teacher  used  an  enlarged  aerial  map  of 
the  community  and  a  map  drawn  a|v 
proximately  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
picture.  'I'he  lake,  railroad,  saw  mill, 
highway,  river  and  bridge  were  easily 
identified  in  the  picture.  Out  of  their 
own  ex|H*riences  children  could  visualize 
these  and  quickly  find  them  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Transferring  this  imagery  to  the 
map  symlx)is  was  a  simple  matter.  True 
concepts  of  colors,  lines  and  dots  on 
maps  are  attained  by  the  use  of  pictures. 
Cdiildren  must  be  able  to  visualize  the 
meaning  of  ma|i  symlx)ls  in  order  to 
read  meaning  into  maps. 

Having  ac(|uired  the  ability  to  read 
meaning  into  maps,  the  next  concern  of 
teacher  and  pupils  is  to  read  meaning 
out  of  maps.  'I’liis  im|x>rtant  interpre¬ 
tation  of  map  symlx)ls  enables  children 
to  visualize  new  areas. 

Dot  maps  entail  new  map  reading 
abilities  for  children  at  fifth  grade  level. 
Again,  translating  a  dot  into  a  meaning¬ 
ful  concept  depends  upon  the  |X)wer  of 
visualization.  I’he  dot  must  mean  a  cer¬ 
tain  numbi-r  of  |H-ople,  cattle  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  Ixiard  feet  of  marketable  lum¬ 
ber,  as  the  case*  may  be. 

Some  understanding  of  a  dot  map  may 
be  had  bv  allowing  one  dot  to  represent 
10  children.  In  a  classnxim  of  30  chil¬ 
dren,  three  dots  would  be  ni'eded  to 
represent  the  children  in  the  nxmi. 
Carrv  this  into  total  enrollment  of  700 
and  the  seh(X)I  would  Ik*  represente*d  by 
70  dots.  S(X)n,  the  class  develops  the 
concept  that  in  dot  maps,  more  dots 
mean  more  people,  more  cattle  or  more 
Iumbt*r.  Much  is  taken  on  faith,  for  few 
children  can  visualize  SOO  people,  500 
cattle  or  500  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 
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HI'.ADING  FROM  THE  BCXJK  A  wise  teacher  catches  the  interest  of 

If  a  teacher  is  to  establish  purposes  whole  class  when  she  takes  inven- 
for  reading,  create  interest  and  arouse  what  pupils  know  concerning 

a  desire  to  read  on  the  part  of  the  chil-  the  unit  in  question.  To  this  previewing 
dren,  she  must  set  the  stage  with  care,  niay  he  added  observations  from  field 
Onv  teacher  used  the  following  proced-  trips,  pictures  and  maps.  The  role  of 
ure  successfully:  the  teacher  here  is  to  guide  the  class 

I  HAM  I  WORK  OF  i’rocf;durf:s 


1 .  Observe 


2.  Inventory  of  known  facts 

3.  Classify  and  interpret 

4.  Verify 


I'his  range  of  activities  using  a  variety 
of  materials  offers  an  opportunity  fur 
caring  for  individual  differences. 

Often  a  local  problem  may  be  used 
as  a  spring  lM)ard  for  a  unit  in  geogra¬ 
phy.  One  fifth  grade  teacher  used  such 
an  approach.  For  many  years  a  large 
saw  mill  furnished  the  liveliho<Hl  of 
many  in  the  community.  Notice  was 
given  that  the  mill  would  shut  down 
within  the  year.  Why,  asked  the  chil- 
tlren.  Four  weeks  later,  after  much 
study,  they  had  some  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity  and  the  lumber  industry  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  some  chil¬ 
dren  know  about  geography  from  actual 
exjxTience.  For  example,  this  classroom 
had  children  who  had  lived  in  lumber- 
camps  and  milltowns  scattered  over  the 
southeastern  states. 


1.  Field  trip  or  “Indoor”  field  trip  us¬ 
ing  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Pictures,  maps,  film  strips,  sound 
film 

2.  Preview  from  pupils’  experience 

3.  Tentative  conclusions 

4.  Textbooks 
Source  materials 
Resource  persons 
Reference  books 
Library  books 
Magazines 

into  establishing  the  kinds  of  people,  the 
kinds  of  work,  the  kinds  of  land  and 
finding  some  reasons  which  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  man’s  activities  in  relation  to  his 
environment. 

Many  questions  arose  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  why  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  mill.  One  obvious  observa¬ 
tion  was  made.  Most  of  the  large  trees 
of  sawable  lumber  were  gone.  The  mill 
now  hauled  logs  from  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  to  the  mill  and  MKin  this  timber 
would  be  sawed  out.  Few  new  trees 
were  growing  because  much  of  the  cut 
over  land  was  burned  over.  Many  small 
trees  were  being  cut  for  pulpwood  and 
shipped  to  paper  mills  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  A  field  trip  was  organ¬ 
ized  so  that  the  class  could  see  just  what 
the  conditions  were.  These  trijis  were 
not  a  new  thing  to  either  teacher  or  pu¬ 
pil.  Arrangements  were  made  and  the 
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class  spent  an  afternoon  in  the  field. 
Observations  from  the  field  trip  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Cut  over,  burned  over  land  is 
subject  to  sheet  erosion. 

2.  Tree  fanning  helps  hold  the  soil 
and  furnish  long  range  income. 

3.  There  are  varied  uses  of  tree 
products. 

4.  Cattle  raising  often  replaces  lum¬ 
bering. 

5.  Selective  cutting  furnishes  pulp- 
wood  and  saves  some  trees  for  future 
cutting. 

6.  Soil,  forests  and  water  are  re¬ 
lated. 

7.  Trees  help  conserve  water  sup¬ 
ply. 

8.  Is  the  closing  of  the  mill  a  local 
problem  or  is  it  common  in  the  lumber 
industry? 

These  tentative  statements  anti  related 
(juestions  for  which  no  immediate  an¬ 
swers  were  apparent  were  listed  on  the 
board.  Having  listed  these  at  random 
as  the  (|uestions  arose,  the  next  step  in 
planning  for  teacher  and  pupils  was  the 
selection  of  observations  and  questions 
to  be  checked  by  reading'.  'I’he  teacher 
should  guide  pupils  in  organizing  these 
in  outline  form. 

It  is  well  to  determine  the  ability  of 
pupils  to  locate  information  in  a  text- 
b<x)k.  I'or  example,  suggestions  from  the 
class  were  made  as  to  key  words  in  tenta¬ 
tive  statements  and  (|uestions  to  be  cir¬ 
cled  for  use  of  the  index — such  phrases 
as  tree  farming,  lumbering  in  various 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Clues  from 
questions  might  suggest  chapter  titles  to 
be  found  in  the  table  of  contents.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  conservation  of  forests  was  found 
in  a  chapter  concerned  with  Natural 
Resources.  Often  needed  information 


can  only  be  had  from  tables  of  statistics. 
Such  questions  were  underscored.  Ques¬ 
tions  calling  for  maps  were  indicated  by 
a  star.  Thus,  the  textixxik  became  a 
source  of  information  to  verify  earlier 
observations.  It  also  provided  vicarious 
experiences  available  from  pictures, 
maps,  and  textual  materials. 

Problems  needing  geographic  inter¬ 
pretation  are  solved  by  assembling  in¬ 
formation  gathered  from  the  variety  of 
materials  found  in  textbooks.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  class  found  that  the  closing 
of  the  large  mill  was  not  a  Uxal  prob¬ 
lem.  Although  it  was  im|K)rtant  to  their 
local  community,  its  closing  followed 
the  cut  out  and  get  out  pattern  which 
has  (K'curred  again  and  again  in  the 
lumber  industry. 

This  alert  teacher  guided  the  reading 
by  using  thought  provoking  questions. 
She  used  pictures  in  the  text  to  aid  in 
interpretation  of  reading  assignments, 
making  sure  pupils  interpreted  picture 
and  text  together.  This  sort  of  discus¬ 
sion  assured  correct  imagery  and  ideas 
of  geographic  terms.  For  example,  in 
attacking  the  statement,  "Cut  over, 
burned  over  lami  is  subject  to  erosion,” 
the  teacher  used  three  pictures  in  the 
text.  One  picture  showed  a  virgin  forest, 
another  the  results  of  land  unprotected 
by  proper  vegetative  cover,  the  third 
picture  showed  how  strip  farming  re¬ 
builds  the  land.  After  the  pictures  were 
studied,  the  text  explaining  the  pictures 
was  read. 

WORK  STUDY  SKIMS 

Three  skills  which  should  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  work-type  reading  are: 

1.  Skimming 

2.  Reading  for  detail 

3.  Reading  directions  for  study 

It  is  important  to  know  when  to  read 
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rapidly,  to  know  when  to  read  carefully, 
and  to  know  how  to  follow  definite,  pre¬ 
cise  directions  of  an  assignment. 

Skimming  is  a  skill  of  many  uses. 
Yet,  t<Hj  often,  teachers  fail  to  stress  its 
importance.  Usin^  tables  of  content,  in¬ 
dices,  tables  of  statistics,  finding  main 
beadin^s  and  sub-beadinKs  of  para¬ 
graphs  all  require  skill  in  skimming.  A 
child  cannot  use  texth<K)ks  in  >»eography 
with  any  decree  of  success  without  ac¬ 
quiring  this  skill.  He  must  read  rapidly 

MAN'S  Acnvnii  s 

Oregon  is  leading  lumlK-r  state 

to  l(Kate  information.  Having  found 
ibis  information,  be  reads  for  detail  to 
verifv  tentative  statements  the  class 
agreed  on  earlier.  For  example,  the 
statement,  “Soil,  forests  and  water  are 
related,”  was  verified  hy  a  chapter  in  a 
fifth  ^rade  science  lxK)k.  Some  bright 
youngster  rememhered  a  picture  he  saw 
in  the  science  h<K)k.  Using  the  index,  he 
quickly  l(K'ated  the  discussion  of  this 
phase  of  the  study  and  asked  for  it  as  a 
s|H*cial  re|M»rt. 

()rf>anizi»ji  and  Interpreting 
Information 

At  this  |>oint  teachers  and  pupils  of¬ 
ten  run  into  trouble.  The  factor  con¬ 
trolling  correct  interpretation  of  geo¬ 
graphic  material  is  the  ability  of  teacher 
and  pupil  to  see  cause  and  effect  rela¬ 
tionships.  For  instruction  in  geography, 
this  means  the  abilitv  to  see  the  relation 
between  existing  factors  and  conditions 
and  the  way  of  life  of  jx'ople  in  a  given 
area.  Such  explanations  are  found  in 
climate,  lo|iographv,  location,  soils  and 
other  natural  resources  in  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  people. 


This  is  the  focal  point  in  reading 
ability  in  geography.  The  experienced 
teacher  selects  paragraphs  showing  such 
relationships  and  works  through  them 
with  the  class.  This  must  be  done  over 
and  over  from  grade  to  grade.  As  chil¬ 
dren  advance  from  grade  to  grade  see¬ 
ing  relationships  become  more  involved, 
there  should  be  much  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  Iwfore  children  can 
work  indeju-ndently  using  this  tech- 
ni<|ue. 

NATURAL  ff;atuhf:s 

Largest  and  best  forests  grown  on  moist 
western  slope  of  C’ascade  Mountains 

On  the  board  have  two  columns;  One 
headed  Man’s  Aetivities,  the  other  head¬ 
ed  Natural  Features.  As  the  class  finds 
these  items,  list  them  in  the  proper  col¬ 
umn. 

The  third  reading  skill  useful  in 
study  is  reading  for  direction.  Often 
children  become  lost  in  reading  direc¬ 
tions  for  use  of  maps,  pictures  or  for¬ 
mal  check  on  reading  found  in  text- 
b(K)ks.  Slow  readers  need  help  in  this. 
The  teacher  should  be  sure  the  class 
understands  precise;  direction  and  lesson 
assignments.  Much  of  this  misunder¬ 
standing  can  be  avoided  if  children  join 
the  teacher  in  planning  how  the  work 
will  be*  done. 

Another  factor  in  the  reading  assign¬ 
ments  takes  into  account  the  wide  range 
of  reading  ability  in  a  given  classroom. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  read  independently  as  well  as 
for  slow  readers. 

Independent  readers  may  .prepare  an 
extra  report  from  supplementary  mater¬ 
ials,  while  slow  readers  need  guidance 
in  dealing  with  the  textbook  assignment. 
For  example,  four  pupils  having  read- 
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ing  ability  of  ninth  grade  were  assigned 
a  chapter  entitled,  "Using  Florida’s  I, and 
for  Forests.”  This  is  written  for  junior 
high  level.  These  students  formed  a 
committee  to  present  a  panel  discussion 
bas(‘d  u|>on  this  chapter.  On  the  other 
hand,  three  slow  readers  were  assigned 
a  chapter,  "Using  the  Forest  Lands  To¬ 
day,”  in  a  ff)urth  grade  text.  This  chap¬ 
ter  followed  closely  the  experience  one 
hoy  had  in  a  visit  to  Oregon.  One  should 
never  discount  the  contribution  slow 
readers  can  give  in  discussion.  Often 
they  have  had  ex|H'riences  and  a  more 
mature  background  than  the  average 
classmate. 

USING  STUDY  AIDS 

Teacher-pupil  planning  places  cer¬ 
tain  responsibilities  upon  Ixjth  teacher 
and  pupil.  First,  there  must  be  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  study 
result  will  be  presented.  Second,  there 
should  be  agreement  as  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  assignment. 
There  should  be  an  evaluation  period 
at  the  halfway  |Kiint  in  the  time  allotted 
for  the  unit.  This  is  important  to  the 
teacher  as  a  check  on  those  children 
having  diHiculties  in  various  phases  of 
work.  Third,  pupils  should  understand 
their  own  res|K)nsihilities  for  extra  re¬ 
ports  or  similar  work  they  assume. 

I’his  clever  teacher  worked  out  with 
the  class  a  work  sheet  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  study.  She  saw  that  both  su¬ 
perior  and  slow  readers  were  accounted 
for  on  the  sheet. 

SUGGFSTFD  PLAN  I  OH  GUIDE 
SHEET 

1.  V^K'abulary  helps.  Identify  the 
following  by  matching; 


Words  and 
geographic  terms 

2 _ _ 

3 . 


Definitions 

(  ) . 

(  ) . -  -- 

(  )  . 


etc,  etc. 

2.  Guide  questions  for  reading 
(taken  from  preview  and  tenta¬ 
tive  statements) 

3.  Map  questions  (assigned  from 
study  aids  in  text) 

4.  Helationship  outline  (assign  cer¬ 
tain  paragraphs  from  text  to  he- 
outlined  under  the  following 
headings) 


MAN’S  ACTIVITIES 

NATUHAE  FEATUHES 

5.  Make  bar  graph  representing 
the  following  table  of  statistics. 
(Teacher  should  give  table) 

6.  Heading  supplementary  mater¬ 
ial,  taking  notes  and  preparing 
report  to  present  l)efore  class. 

7.  Problem  solving  (rejx>rt  may  lie 
oral  or  written) 

(father  together  information 
from  pictures,  maps,  verbal  ma¬ 
terial,  and  other  sources  to  find 
some  reasons  which  help  explain 
man’s  activities  in  relation  to 
his  environment. 

riiis  worksheet  offers  guidance  to 
both  slow  and  imiependent  readers. 
Slow  readers  will  work  through  only  the 
first  few  parts  while  the  superior  reader 
has  a  challenge  in  the  remaining  parts. 
As  the  class  works,  the  teacher  has  an 
opportunity  to  help  children  solve  their 
individual  reading  problems.  The  sheets 
require  careful  preparation  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  hut  results  are  rewarding. 


Sharhtg  ami  Using  Information 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  a 
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class  may  share  and  use  information 
gained  from  reading  geography.  Some 
of  these  are: 

1.  Verify  the  tentative  statements 
and  conclusions  and  answer 
questions  which  grew  out  of  the 
preview  discusion. 

2.  Written  assignments  taken  from 
exercises  in  textbook. 

3.  Oral  reports  of  special  reading 
assignments. 

4.  As  a  class,  select  facts  pertinent 


to  the  problem  and  make  a  sum¬ 
mary  statement. 

Some  time  should  be  given  to  evalu¬ 
ating  and  new  planning.  A  class  should 
be  able  to  see  its  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness.  I'or  instance,  a  class  handles  map 
questions  very  well  but  finds  there  are 
shortcomings  in  seeing  relationships.  In 
planning  further  study,  the  first  consid¬ 
eration  of  both  teacher  and  pupils 
should  be  re-teaching  this  phase  of 
study. 
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HOW'  IXJES  one  prepare  a  geo¬ 
graphy  lesson  for  television? 
W'hat  type  of  lesson  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  broadcast?  How  many  pupils 
may  be  used  on  the  program?  Questions 
such  as  these  become  the  concern  of  tea¬ 
chers  who  are  asked  to  prepare  a  series 
of  geography  programs  for  television. 
In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geography 
Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  a  panel 
of  members,  because  of  their  experience 
in  television  teaching  on  the  C>)mmunity 
Educational  Station,  W.Q.E.D.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  attempted  to  an¬ 
swer  such  questions. 

Consideration  of  programs 

From  April  1954,  when  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  Station  W'.Q.E.D.  be¬ 
came  a  reality,  direct-teaching  programs 
in  the  field  of  geography  have  been  a 
matter  of  experimentation.  Realizing 
that  television,  as  an  instructional  aid. 
has  unlimited  |x)ssibilities,  the  In-School 
Program  Committee  has  considered 
many  types  of  programs. 

In  the  first  series  of  televised  geo¬ 
graphy  lessons,  as  in  other  subject  areas, 
a  different  teacher  presented  a  program 
each  week.  Each  program  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  purpose.  Some  programs  aimed  to 
demonstrate  teaching  procedures,  while 
others  attempted  to  enrich  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  classrrxym  teachers’  work.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  a  "one  stand”  pre¬ 


sentation  was  not  effective.  The  pro¬ 
grams  lacked  continuity  and  the  teacher 
frequently  shy  of  the  medium  as  a  tea¬ 
ching  device,  often  did  not  present  the 
lesson  as  well  as  had  been  planned. 

Improvement  of  programs 

Consideration  of  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  brought  about  the  single¬ 
teacher  plan  which  has  been  in  use 
since  September  1954.  Under  this  plan 
one  teacher  plans,  prepares,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  series  of  eight  direct-teaching 
programs.  Several  values  are  apparent 
in  this  arrangement.  The  television  tea¬ 
cher  has  an  opportunity  to  perfect  his 
television  technique  and  to  become  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  medium  as  well  as 
with  station  personnel  producing'  the 
program.  The  selection  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  series,  plans  for  each  lesson, 
outlines  for  effective  use  of  the  televised 
programs  by  the  viewing  audience,  and 
the  writing  of  the  script  are  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  single  teacher;  however, 
visitors  are  often  invited  to  participate 
in  the  lesson. 

G(kx1  teaching  by  means  of  television 
requires  the  same  kind  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  as  grKxI  teaching  in  the  classroom. 
Effective  programs  arc  the  result  of  spe¬ 
cific  plans,  well  selected  visuals,  and 
careful  attention  to  details  as  they  per¬ 
tain  to  the  lesson.  The  following  outline 
developed  by  a  member  of  the  Geogra- 
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phy  Club  Linnie  U.  James,  who  present* 
ed  a  series  of  (geography  lessons,  points 
out  essential  steps  to  be  considered  in 
preparing  to  teach  by  television. 

I  Type  of  lesson 

1 .  The  television  studio  is  not  a 
classroom.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
how  the  lesson  can  he  adapted  to  tele¬ 
vision. 

2.  I-'acts  to  rememlKT;  Cl)  There 
is  no  color  in  anything  shown;  (2)  the 
si/.e  of  the  set  is  limited;  (3)  visual 
aids  must  he  limited  in  shape  and  si/e, 
i.e.,  a  large  map  is  not  visible  as  in  a 
classrcKim;  and  (4)  the  lesson  must  not 
retjuire  tof)  much  moving  about. 

II  Purpose 

1.  Determination  of  purpose  is  es¬ 
sential.  No  program  is  of  value  that 
d(R*s  not  reveal  a  definite  purpose. 

III  Subject  Matter 

1 .  The  selection  of  the  topic  or  sub¬ 
ject.  to  Ik*  iIcveIo|H*d  rei|uires  careful 
thought.  I’he  teacher  must  plan  in  terms 
of  subject  material  that  would  supple¬ 
ment  and  enrich  the  work  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  classriKim  teacher.  Fnrichment  may 
consist  of;  fl)  visuals  from  a  foreign 
country;  (2)  human  interest  stories 
about  a  country;  (3)  a  new  methotl  of 
presenting  material;  (4)  interesting  per¬ 
sonalities  from  other  countries  or  from 
parts  of  our  own  America. 

IV'  Plan  of  lesson 

1.  W'rite  out  objectives.  Determine 
geographic  relationships  to  he  taught. 
Plan  for  experiences  that  the  pupils 
might  not  otherwise  have. 

2.  Method 

Decide  the  best  way  to  attain  the  ob¬ 
jectives  by  considering,  ( 1 )  age  of  pu¬ 
pils  for  whom  the  lesson  is  planned. 


C2)the  kind  of  audience  participation 
you  expect;  (3)  the  activity  for  audi¬ 
ence  participation;  and  (4)  the  form 
the  lesson  should  take. 

3.  Format  of  Ixsson 

1 .  F'it  the  television  lesson  into  the 
format  of  a  g(M>d  classrcxim  lesson  i.e., 
(1)  introduction,  (2)  development, 
(3)  summary;  (4)  application  or  test¬ 
ing. 

4.  Script 

1.  Write  out  what  you  intend  to 
say.  Ix*ave  nothing  to  chance.  A  com¬ 
plete  script  will  help  you  to  think  logi¬ 
cally  and  sequentially.  It  will  aid  in  tim¬ 
ing  the  lesson  in  terms  of  the  material, 
visuals,  and  activities. 

2.  Be  familiar  with  the  script.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  the  guide  for  the  director. 
Do  Not  memorize  the  script  but  be  sure 
to  have  the  details  well  in  mind. 

V  Selection  of  Visuals 

1.  Plan,  collect,  or  make  visual 
aids.  Know  what  visual  material  can  he 
shown.  Good  visual  material  is  effective 
and  important.  It  must  be  simple;  it 
must  catch  the  eye  and  hold  the  viewer’s 
attention;  and  it  must  be  easily  handled. 

2.  Fvery  visual  aid  must  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  objective  of 
the  lesson. 

VI  F'xtra  Material 

I .  Plan  extra  material  to  use  in 
case  the  lesson  develops  faster  than 
planned.  It  is  good  “insurance”  to  fill 
the  time  which  may  still  be  yours  on  the 
program. 

V'll  Opening  and  Closing 

1.  Memorize  the  o|x*ning  and  clos¬ 
ing  thirty  seconds.  There  will  he  no 
stumbling  for  thoughts  if  you  have 
learned  the  opening  and  closing  sen¬ 
tences. 
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iil  iJMNG  rm;  classiuxjm 
ri  Acm  H  L'si:  rm:  imux^kam 

The  effective  use  of  a  televised  lesson 
in  Kco^raphy,  as  in  any  subjift,  requires 
a  knowled(;e  of  the  plannetl  programs 
by  the  classr(K>m  teacher.  Kach  geogra¬ 
phy  series  planned  for  direct-teaching 
is  announced  with  the  programs  in  oth¬ 
er  curriculum  areas  in  a  studv  guide. 
This  guide  is  prepared  t<»  incorporate 
the  in-school  teaching  programs  into  the 
classHKim  teacher’s  daily  plans.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  titles  of  programs,  a  brief  des¬ 
cription  of  each,  suggesteil  activities  and 
bibliographies  to  be  used  by  the  class 
before  and  after  the  telecast.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  help  for  the  classroom  teacher  is 
the  following  guide  for  one  lesson  pre¬ 
pared  by  Virginia  Morrison  of  Kilkins- 
burg  Sch(K)l,  Pennsylvania. 

HOW  DO  YOl'  IK)! 

c;i;cx;nAPiiY 

CIrailes  4,  5,  6 
Teacher:  V'irginia  Morrison 
Turner  ScIkk)!,  Wilkinshurg 

A  child’s  curiosity  is  whetted  as  he 
journeys  around  the  earth  hy  the  way 
of  a  geography  h(X)k.  A  yearning  grows 
within  him  to  ex|x*rience  the  things  he 
has  read.  It  is  hard  for  a  child  to  real¬ 
ize  that  pt'ople  are  real  whose  way  of  life 
and  environment  is  so  different  from 
his  own. 

I'hese  programs  are  planned  to  help 
the  child  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
printed  page  and  reality,  it  is,  also,  the 
aim  of  these  programs  to  help  strength¬ 
en  the  child's  understanding  of  man’s 
dependence  on  his  natural  environment 
to  provide  fotnl,  clothing,  shelter  and 
transportation.  With  a  better  under¬ 
standing  the  pupil  should  grow  in  toler¬ 
ance  and  appreciation  of  other  people. 


Week  of  October  3  —  People  of  Hot, 
Wet  I.ands 

I.  Before  the  Program 

A.  Have  a  simple  globe  available 
for  observation. 

B.  Ciollect  and  display  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  pictures  of  |H‘ople,  homes, 
foods,  animals,  plants,  and  jungles  of 
equatorial  rain  forest  areas  of  Africa 
anil  South  America. 

II.  During  the  Program 

A.  IntriKluction  of  guest  from  a 
tropical  land. 

B.  l':x|)lanation  of  why  this  part  of 
the  earth  is  a  “hot,  wet,  land.” 

C.  Summarize  the  relationship  of 
the  natives’  adjustment  U)  their  natural 
environment. 

1).  Discuss  with  the  native  some  of 
the  folkl(.)re  of  his  land,  songs,  games, 
etc. 

III.  After  the  Program 

A.  I, (Rate  again  on  the  classriKim 
gl«>be  the  hot,  wet  areas  on  the  earth. 

B.  Heview  the  wavs  the  pi'ople  se¬ 
cure  clothes,  fiKKl,  shelter  and  transpor¬ 
tation. 

C.  Ustf  these  new  vixahularv 
words  hot,  wet  lands,  gloht*,  eipiator, 
jungle,  tropical  rain  forest,  rapids,  over¬ 
head  sun,  Africa,  continent. 

CONCLUSION 

l-rom  the  experiences  of  teachers  of 
geography  who  have  participated  in  tele¬ 
vision  in-sch(M>l  programs  the  following 
points  are  considered  essential  in  plan¬ 
ning  programs 

1.  Television  has  limitless  possibil¬ 
ities  as  a  teaching  aid.  However,  as  defi¬ 
nite  as  its  limitations  may  lx*,  the  teach¬ 
er  must  adjust  classroom  methixls  to  the 
television  studio  and  the  camera. 

2.  Television  teaching  requires  ex¬ 
pert  performance.  The  resourceful  tea- 
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cher  plans  well  in  advance  and  makes 
sure  that  the  subject  can  be  adapted  to 
television.  I'he  geography  teacher  must 
know  what  geographic  concept  and  re¬ 
lationship  can  be  developed  successfully. 

3.  Accuracy  of  fact  and  clearness 
of  expresion  are  essential  for  under¬ 
standing  by  the  viewing  audience.  Pro¬ 
grams  should  provide  relevant  and  im¬ 
portant  information. 

4.  Teaching  is  geared  directly  to 
the  objectives  of  the  lesson.  The  method, 
questions,  and  activities  are  directed  to¬ 
ward  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
the  program. 

5.  Each  lesson  should  provide  for 


resource  persons  or  resource  materials 
for  subject  enrichment.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  paralleling  the  work  of 
the  regular  classroom.  Pupils  should 
have  enriching  experiences  which  they 
would  not  have  otherwise  except  by  tele¬ 
vision. 

6.  The  single-teacher  plan  has  ad¬ 
vantages  over  a  staged  studio  classroom 
plan.  Pupils  may  be  used  in  limited 
numbers  if  their  presence  aids  the  tea¬ 
cher  in  presenting  the  televised  lesson. 

7.  To  teach  by  television  is  very 
challenging.  It  requires  alert  resource¬ 
ful  persons  who  are  willing  to  devote 
time  and  effort  to  program  development. 


Field  Trips  in  the 

Elementary  School 

By  HUTU  SUGAHMAN 
Professor  of  Fducation 

State  University  of  N.  Y.  Collef^e  for  Teachers 
Buffalo,  New  York 

\ 

Dr.  Ruth  Sugarman  has  taught  fur  17  yt-ars  and  is  currently  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  Clampus  School  at  Buffalo.  She  received  her  Fd.D.  in  leather  Ivducation  from  the 


University  of  Buffalo.  On  several  occasions  she 
Journal  of  Geography. — Editor 

HOUGH  it  was  a  mild  autumn 
day,  the  seventh  graders  came  to 
school  warmly  dressed.  Ilie  boys 
wore  caps  with  ear  inufFs;  the  girls  had 
scarves  tied  over  their  heads.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  pre-planning  the  children 
knew  that  their  trip  along  the  harbor 
would  be  a  wintly  one.  They  came  pre¬ 
pared  for  comfort  as  well  as  for  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Values  of  a  field  trip.  A  field  trip  is 
worthwhile  if  it  is  taken  for  a  specific 
purpose.  The  children  get  first-hand  ex¬ 
periences  with  their  own  environment. 
They  gain  information  that  they  cannot 
secure  from  textlxKiks.  Thus  the  field 
trip  supplements  the  classroom  work. 
If  the  trip  is  taken  during  or  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  IcK'al  unit,  they  gain  a 
better  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  home  area.  The  preparation  for 
the  field  trip  encourages  teacher-pupil 
planning  and  greater  pupil  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  activities  involved.  There  is 
also  something  about  a  group  traveling 
together  that  fosters  a  democratic  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  children  also  become 
close  observers  and  begin  to  see  more 
meaning  in  commonplace  items  of  the 
environment. 


has  written  articles  an<l  book  reviews  for  the 

Field  trips  need  not  involve  great 
distance.  Many  things  a  teacher  wants 
to  demonstrate  or  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  class  often  are  near  at  hand.  In 
studying  land  formations  a  third  grade 
may  go  to  the  playground  after  a  rain¬ 
storm  and  see  how  gullies  are  formed, 
how  streams  and  their  tributaries  are 
started.  They  may  see  small  waterfalls, 
rapids  and  other  items. 

The  teacher  may  find  that  there  are 
factories  and  other  places  such  as  baker¬ 
ies  within  walking  distance  of  the 
sch(M)l.  The  age  of  the  children  and  the 
curriculum  determine  which  ones  are 
worth  visiting  at  any  specific  time.  F’o(k1 
processing  plants,  mills,  stores,  farms, 
the  7.00,  museum,  |>ostoffice,  etc.  are 
other  possibilities. 

Planning.  Gareful  pre-planning  by 
the  teacher  will  help  to  insure  a  success¬ 
ful  trip,  riie  teacher  should  take  the 
trip  alone  ahead  of  time,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  the  trip  is  worthwhile,  and 
also  to  know  how  to  prepare  the  class 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  trip.  If  the 
trip  is  to  a  bakery,  dairy,  or  factory, 
the  teacher  should  give  the  host  group 
some  background  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  children,  such  as:  numbers  of 
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cliildri-n,  average  age,  the  approximate 
time  the  children  can  visit  without  fa¬ 
tigue.  'I  he  teacher  should  also  ask  if 
guides  are  provided,  if  the  class  should 
visit  as  a  unit  or  be  divided  into  groups, 
and  if  certain  {K-ople  could  be  inter¬ 
viewed  should  the  class  so  desire.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  teacher’s  visit,  there  will  also  be 
an  opixjrtunity  to  set  a  day  and  time 
for  the  class  visit  that  is  convenient  to 
the  hosts  as  well  as  the  school.  The  host 
group  needs  to  know  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  making  the  trip.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  these  suggestions  seem 
minor  and  detailed,  they  will  help  make 
the  trip  a  successful,  enjoyable  and  in¬ 
structive  one. 

Arrangements  should  next  be  made 
with  the  sch(X)l  officials  for  fx-rmission 
to  take  the  held  trip.  The  office  should 
know  when  you  plan  to  leave,  to  return, 
and  the  exact  route  you  will  take  to  get 
there  and  back.  F.ach  child  must  take 
home  a  permission  slip  for  his  parent  to 
sign.  In  case  ixrmission  is  not  granted 
by  parents,  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  that  child  to  stay  with  another  class 
while  the  trip  is  in  progress. 

It  is  advisable  to  invite  some  parents 
to  join  the  trip.  Not  only  will  it  aid  the 
teacher  to  have  several  adults  supervis¬ 
ing  with  her  (one  adult  per  ten  children 
is  a  gtxxl  ratio)  but  it  will  also  give 
parents  a  better  understanding  of  tbe 
pur|X)se  and  value  of  tbe  held  trip. 

It  is  lx*st  for  the  teacher  to  decide 
h<»w  the  trip  might  be  made — by  w'alk- 
ing,  bv  parent  drivers,  bv  schcxil  bus,  or 
bv  public  conveyance.  If  the  trip  is  some 
distance  fnan  scluxil,  the  teacher  should 
make  a  map  of  the  route  for  each  child, 
noting  |X)ints  of  interest  for  the  children 
to  observe  while  enroute.  If  tbe  ride  is 
to  be  a  long  one,  a  road  map  or  a  simpli- 
lied  duplicated  map  could  lx*  followed 


by  the  children.  If  it  is  worthwhile  and 
possible,  a  different  route  should  be 
chosen  for  the  return  trip. 

Planning  by  the  children  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  success  of  the  trip.  Children 
should  understand  the  reasons  and 
necessity  for  undertaking  this  trip.  The 
reasons  for  taking  this  particular  field 
trip  could  be  listed  on  the  board  or  on 
a  chart  in  the  form  of  questions  the 
children  desire  to  have  answered  as 
a  result  of  the  trip.  Fhe  questions  could 
be  duplicated  or  copied  and  carried 
along  on  the  trip  to  help  them  remember 
tbe  things  to  be  studied.  If  the  class  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
terview  some  person  during  the  trip  a 
child  or  committee  might  be  selected  for 
this  duty.  They  would  then  have  time 
to  formulate  the  questions  they  wish  to 
ask  at  the  interview.  Sometimes  it  is 
profitable  to  have  the  interviewers  prac¬ 
tice  by  play-acting  the  interview  with 
some  other  members  of  the  class  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  the  host  group. 

It  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  trip  if 
the  children  know  the  order  of  the 
things  they  will  see  and  if  they  under¬ 
stand  any  new  or  technical  words  the 
guide  might  use. 

A  standard  of  behavior  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  of  each  child  should  be-  set  by  the 
class  before  taking  the  trip. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  designated  place 
remind  the  children  to  l(M)k  for  the  an¬ 
swers  to  their  questions.  At  the  close  of 
the  trip  ask  for  any  questions.  The  guide 
or  official  in  charge  might  be  of  great 
help  during  the  question  pericxl.  When 
ready  to  return  to  sch(X)I,  both  the  adults 
and  children  should  thank  the  hosts  for 
their  kindness  in  making  the  trip  possi¬ 
ble. 

As  s(X)n  as  possible  after  returning 
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from  the  field  trip,  it  should  be  discussed 
and  evaluated.  Have  the  children  check 
to  see  how  many  of  their  questions  were 
answered.  Evaluate  the  worthwhileness 
of  the  trip.  The  behavior  of  the  group 
should  also  be  evaluated  at  this  time. 

There  are  many  follow-up  activities 
for  any  field  trip.  A  letter  of  thanks 
needs  to  be  sent  to  the  hosts  and  to  any 
parents  who  may  have  driven  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Reports  from  committees  with  any 
special  responsibilities  will  he  necessary. 
Children  like  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
things  they  saw,  others  will  write  poems 
of  songs  about  the  trip.  Still  others  will 
desire  to  do  further  research  due  to  a 
new  or  expanding  interest  that  resulted 
from  the  trip.  Children  often  use  dra¬ 


matic  play  as  a  means  of  expressing 
what  they  saw  and  learned  while  on  the 
trip.  Stories  can  be  expected  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  trip.  If  anyone  took  pictures 
during  the  trip,  children  might  make 
copies  from  negatives  by  using  a  flood¬ 
light  and  vellite  paper.  The  writer  has 
used  this  procedure  with  children  as 
young  as  first  grade.  Many  times  the 
follow-up  activities  of  a  trip  will  lead  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  new  unit  of  study. 

Not  only  do  children  learn  facts  and 
gather  information  on  a  field  trip,  they 
also  gain  in  the  understandings  and  at¬ 
titudes  that  affect  their  relationships 
with  others.  The  field  trip  is  one  way  of 
helping  to  realize  the  educational  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  schools. 
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Drvfi.opment  Psychoiot.y.  By  I.ouis  P. 
Thorp<‘  and  Wendell  W.  Cruze.  N.  Y.  Ronald 
Presj.  1956.  $6.00. 

The  piycholoKY  of  human  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  immeasurably  the  richer  by  the 
appi’arance  of  this  comprehensive  and  effect¬ 
ive  text.  Using  a  broad  and  eclectic  approach, 
the  volume  emphasizes  personal  and  social 
adjustment  of  the  individual  at  the  varying 
levels  of  development.  I'specially  fine  is  the 
review  of  recent  findings  and  interpri  tations 
of  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  moral, 
and  s<K:ial  growth.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
the  environmental  influences  of  home,  school, 
and  community.  Especially  strong,  too,  is  the 
srxtion  on  interests,  attitudes,  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities. — W.  P.  S. 


The  Cocrse  of  American  Democratic 
Tiioucht.  By  Ralph  Henry  Gabriel.  N.  Y. 
The  Ronald  Press.  1956.  $6.00. 

This  is  the  si-cond  edition  of  a  volume 
that  can  conservatively  1m-  styled,  "an  intcl- 
bxtual  history  of  the  Unitetl  StaU-s  since 
1815.”  In  this  age  when  every  ideal  of  the 
free,  demixrratic  world  is  being  challenged, 
Americans  should  h<-  especially  alert  and  in¬ 
formed  on  the  development  and  course  of 
thought  that  has  led  to  the  concepts  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  and  freedom.  Ralph  Henry  (iabriel. 
Sterling  Professor  of  History  at  New  Haven, 
has  very  carefully  traced  the  path  of  Ameri¬ 
can  intellectual  activity  from  the  very  l>e- 
ginning  to  the  present  and  he  adroitly  points 
out  the  climate  of  opinion  for  the  various 
P<-ri(Mls  in  our  history. — W.  P.  S. 


Land  Use /V?  Southwestern  Nebraska 

Unit  for  Grade  8 

liy  LULU  ELLLR 
Stratton,  Nebraska 

This  unit  is  a  study  of  land  use  in  fertile  soil  has  kept  its  shape  and  re- 
an  area  including  the  counties  mained  |Miruus.  Perforin  experiments  de- 
of  Hitchcock,  Dundy,  Hayes,  terniining  water-holding  capacity  and 
Red  Willow,  Furnas,  Gosper,  and  Fron-  mobility,  too. 

tier,  and  parts  of  Chase  and  Lincoln.  3.  Activities  are  suggested  in  "Soil 
Objectives:  'Lo  emphasi/.e  Conservation  Activities  for  Children.” 

1.  crops  best  suited  to  land  forms  1.  Topography:  Republican  Valley, 

2.  crops  best  adapted  to  kind  of  soil  plains  areas,  canyons 

3.  clfects  of  climate  on  crop  choice  1.  Definition 

4.  rainfall  essential  for  different  2.  Region:  Nebraska  Loess  Plain 

crops  (small  area  in  Sandhills) 

5.  im|K)rtance  of  conserving  soil  and  3.  Land  forms:  crops  planted  on  dif- 
moisture  ferent  land  forms,  e.g.,  wheat  on  level 

References:  or  nearly  level  land;  corn  on  sloping 

1.  Riilletins  from  the  U.  S.  Depart-  fields;  rough  and  hilly  land  in  forest, 
ment  of  Agriculture:  AIR  No.  81,  AIR  shrubs,  and  grass.  Forest  and  shrubs  in 
No.  67,  AIR  No.  95,  PA-128,  PA-86,  corner  of  fields,  along  roads,  or  as  divid- 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  95,  PA-  ing  line  between  farms  useful  as  wild 
128,  PA-86,  Miscellaneous  Publication  life  refuge. 

No.  596,  and  Farmers’  Rulletin  2035.  11.  Soils:  Holdrege  (a  Chernozem), 

2.  CJeography  of  Nebraska  syllabus  Keith  (Chestnut)  are  the  loessal  farm- 
for  Intension  course.  Geography  163x  ing  soils.  Colby  is  similar  to  Keith  but 

3.  (.’ollection  of  pictures  of  different  thinner  and  found  on  steep  slopes, 
land  forms  and  their  crops  or  other  land  Dunesand  is  found,  but  it  is  mantlerock, 
use  not  a  soil. 

4.  Individual  farmers  1.  Crop  adaptation  to  soil,  e.g.,  corn 

Activities  and  ex|x:riences:  requires  more  fertile  soil  than  wheat; 

1.  Field  trip  to  farm  fields  to  ob-  rye  will  thrive  in  sandier  soil  than  either 
serve  land  forms,  crops,  erosion,  drain-  corn  or  wheat;  and  sorghums  extract 
age,  methods  of  farming  which  aid  in  more  plant  nutrients  than  either  corn 
soil  and  water  conservation.  or  wheat. 

2.  Flxperiments:  Take  samples  of  2.  Methods  of  maintaining  or  in¬ 
soil  from  old  fence  row,  from  cultivated  creasing  soil  fertility.  Fmphasi/.e  nutri- 
field,  and  from  pasture.  Place  each  in  live  value  of  foods  is  directly  proportion- 
a  jar,  and  shake  fifty  times.  Note  how  al  to  amount  of  available  plant  nutrients 
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in  soils.  High  fertility  favors  high  pro-  .  Why  the  river  is  dry  in  summer 


duction. 

3.  Methods  of  soil  conservation,  such 
as  contour  tillage,  terracing,  construc¬ 
tion  of  large  dams  and  of  farm  ponds. 

III.  Climate:  Cyclonic  Continental 
Semiarid  with  hot  summers  and  cold 
winters  and  18-22  inches  of  rainfall. 

.  1  Temperatures,  summer  and  winter 

2.  Growing  season  in  days  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  crops  e.g.,  crop  requires  about 
five  months  to  mature  while  winter 
wheat  will  ripen  in  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days  from  the  time  it  begins  to  grow 
again  in  the  spring. 

3.  Amount  of  sunshine 

4.  Precipitation  and  relation  to  the 
typical  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa, 
milo,  and  cane 

5.  Need  for  irrigation  increased  by 
dry  years.  Stabilizes  farm  economy. 

IV.  Drainage:  In  Hepublican  Valley 
Cpart  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin) 

1.  Pxtent  of  watershed  in  Nebraska 
C 13  per  cent  of  state’s  area) 

2  Main  tributaries  and  the  source  of 
each 

3.  Characteristics 

a.  dendritic  spacing  of  tributaries 

b.  canyon  topography  in  tributary 
valleys 

c.  wide  shallow  parent  valley 

4.  Watershed 

a.  definition 

b.  importance 

c.  how  to  keep  watershed  healthy 

5.  System  of  HckkI  control  dams: 
Trenton,  Medicine  Creek,  and  others 
projected.  Water  from  dams  will  be  us¬ 
ed  for  irrigation 


and  effect  on  its  use 

V.  Summary  and  Questions: 

1.  What  land  forms  are  suitable  fur 
alfalfa?  sugar  beets?  wheat?  corn?  pas¬ 
ture?  forest?  wootlland?  for  only  small 
brush,  small  trees  and  wildlife? 

2.  Do  you  enjoy  planting  seeds  and 
watching  plants  grow? 

3.  I  low  do  we  keep  the  soil  in  good 
condition? 

4.  If  we  keep  the  soil  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  so  it  absorbs  all  the  rain  and  mois¬ 
ture,  is  there  any  danger  of  our  wells 
going  dry? 

5.  In  making  a  home  for  wildlife, 
what  land  would  you  use?  W'hat  plants 
or  shrubs  would  you  plant? 

6.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
conserve  wildlife?  If  so,  why? 

7.  Arc  there  any  trees  on  your  farm, 
but  not  part  of  the  farmstead  ,which 
shelter  birds  and  animals? 

8.  How  does  climate  affect  the 
growth  of  crops? 

9.  What  river  drains  southwestern 
Nebraska? 

10.  How  does  one  keep  a  watershed 
in  good  condition? 

1 1 .  Why  is  it  important  to  us  to 
make  good  use  of  our  land?  How  is  it 
important  to  jwsterity? 

12.  Follow  up  activities  which  could 
be  used: 

a.  Make  a  scrap  lxK)k  or  posters 
of  pictures  collected. 

b.  Discuss  the  topics. 

c.  Make  a  list  of  most  important 
facts  of  land  use  in  Southwest¬ 
ern  Nebraska. 
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SINCF’  Ref)){raphy  in  one  ^uise  or 
another  is  slowly  hut  surely  find¬ 
ing  a  stronj^er  place  in  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  our  secondary  schtxds,  teachers 
are  more  and  more  likely  to  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  briuht-eyed  young¬ 
sters  who  want  to  know  how  one  be¬ 
comes  a  geographer  and  what  a  geogra¬ 
pher  does.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  professional  geography  remains 
largely  a  land  unknown  as  far  as  most 
folks  are  concerned.  Fhere  is  much  less 
general  knowledge  about  what  a  geogra¬ 
pher  does  than  there  is  alxtut  the  duties 
of  a  (hemist  or  a  physicist,  for  example. 
(Geography  is  taught  in  primary  and 
secondary  sch(K)ls,  of  course,  and  in- 
fonned  persons  know  that  geography  is 
also  taught  in  many  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities:  that  in  fact  some  people  must 
earn  their  living  by  this  teaching.  Hut 
what  else?  Does  geography  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  side?  What  skills  and  aptitudes 
d<K‘s  a  geographer  need? 

What  Makes  a  Geographer? 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  a  child  might  ask  himself  is  what 
qualities  cIck-s  a  person  need  to  become 
a  geographer?  Unfortunately,  no  really 
adecjuate  tests  have  been  devised  to 


measure  geographic  aptitudes  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  any  will  be. 
Phis  is  partly  because  geography  covers 
so  much  territory  and  displays  such  dif¬ 
ferent  asjwcts  that  many  different  skills 
and  aptitudes  are  useful.  Hut  a  few  guide 
|>osts  may  prove  helpful.  Maps  are  the 
essence  of  geography  and  are  essential  to 
almost  every  branch  of  the  subject.  No 
one  who  cannot  understand  maps  or 
who  has  no  real  feeling  for  them  should 
ever  attempt  to  be  a  geographer.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  some  schcxils 
have  not  presented  maps  properly  to 
their  pupils  and  that  there  are  individ¬ 
ual  cases  where  this  deficiency  might 
be  corrected.  On  the  whole,  though,  a 
youngster  who  has  reached  the  second¬ 
ary  scluK)l  level  without  acquiring  a  love 
of  maps  will  not  find  geography  appeal¬ 
ing. 

What  other  skills  and  aptitudes  are 
necessary?  What  about  matbematics,  a 
flare  for  the  social  sciences,  a  liking  for 
art?  In  almost  every  case  the  answer 
must  he  yes  and  no.  A  feeling  for  num¬ 
bers  and  even  a  knowledge  of  advanced 
mathematics  may  be  exceedingly  useful 
in  some  branches  of  geography  and  play 
no  nMe  at  all  in  others.  There  is  a  trend 
toward  greater  exactitude  and  less  gen- 
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erali/ation  in  many  asiK'cts  of  thi*  sub¬ 
ject,  anti  in  these  cases  some  mathema¬ 
tics  is  almost  a  necessity.  A  liking  for 
the  social  sciences,  particularly  history 
and  economics,  may  prove  useful  in 
political  geography,  cultural  geography, 
and  economic  geography.  A  good  eye  for 
color  and  form  will  prove  valuable  to 
the  cartographer.  The  exact  sciences 
such  as  chemistry  and  physics  can  find 
a  place  in  such  branches  of  the  subject 
as  climatology,  mineral  geography,  and 
soil  gef)graphy.  So  it  goes.  Almost  any 
skill  may  be  grist  for  the  geographer’s 
mill.  Hut  one  thing  is  sure,  geography  is 
an  academic  subject,  re(|uiring  academic 
training.  (lollege  education  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  as  is  the  case  with  most  aca¬ 
demic  fields,  post  graduate  work  may 
prove  t(»  be*  advisable. 

Geographers  at  Work 

It  is  customary  to  divide  all  geogra¬ 
phers  into  two  groups:  those  who  teach 
and  those  who  don’t.'  This  is  a  sr)me- 
what  shallow  distinction,  but  it  will 
serve  our  purpose  here.  Preparing  to 
teach  geography  in  the  grades  or  in  high 
schools  is  much  like  preparing  to  teach 
any  other  subject  at  these  levels.  VVe 
need  not  elalxjrate  it  here.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  ac(|uiring  a  Bachelor’s  or 
Master’s  degree  in  r'Alueation.  f  he  stu¬ 
dent  is  given  a  course  compounded  of 
teacher  training  and  familiarity  with  his 
subject  matter.  Such  persons  are  usually 
considered  professionally  to  be  teachers 
rather  than  geographers. 

At  the  college  and  universitv  level, 
however,  a  geography  teacher  is  usually 
considered  to  Ik*  primarily  a  professional 
geographer,  though  there  is  often  a  dif¬ 


ference  in  emphasis  between  college  tea¬ 
ching  and  university  teaching.  Most 
colleges  are  more  concerned  with  gen¬ 
eral  culture  and  with  teaching  than  with 
research,  whereas  most  universities  feel 
that  their  faculties  should  make  regular 
contributions  to  the  adv.incement  of 
knowledge.  All  this  is  much  the  same 
for  geography  as  it  is  for  any  other  aca¬ 
demic  field.  Hut  since  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  college  and  universitv  geography 
teachers  find  positions  in  the  colleges, 
a  student  hoping  to  teach  at  this  level 
should  hear  in  mind  that  he  needs  to 
tiecide  early  in  his  career  whether  he  is 
cut  out  for  college  teaching  or  for  uni¬ 
versity  teaching.  Perhaps  a  guiding  con¬ 
sideration  should  lx“  his  interest  in  re¬ 
search.  I)(X‘s  he  like  to  do  special  assign¬ 
ments  that  involve  digging  into  source 
materials?  University  teachers  who  do 
not  care  for  research  work  may  fiiul  pro¬ 
motions  slow  and  find  themselves  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  colleagues  and  their 
deans. 

I’or  either  college  or  university  tea¬ 
ching,  the  ability  to  s|H‘ak  easily  and 
clearly  bc'fore  a  group  of  students  Is  a 
necessity.  A  |H‘rson  who  is  too  shy  to 
express  himself  well,  who  feels  that  he 
can  never  overcome  this  handicap, 
should  plan  to  go  into  some  other  line 
of  geography  than  teaching.  It  must  Ik‘ 
admitted,  however,  that  many  shy  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  g(HKl,  if  not  brilliant  tea¬ 
ching  careers.  Sometimes  the  extrovert 
who  talks  t(X)  glibly  may  turn  out  to  l)e 
a  |XK)r  teacher,  particularly  if  he  does 
not  take  the  time  to  prepare  his  class 
r(X)m  work  well. 

Those  who  want  to  do  research  in  geo¬ 
graphy  as  well  as  to  teach  have  addition- 


1.  Much  of  this  paper  has  fxrn  taken  with  slixht  mmlitications  from  a  pamphlet 
pithlished  hy  the  Association  of  American  CieoKraphers  in  19S4.  It  was  calle<l  "A  Career  in 
Cs-oKraphy,”  and  it  was  intended  for  hixh  schrx)!  student's  reading.  It  may  tx-  ordered  by 
addressing  the  Central  Oflric<',  Assexiation  of  American  f»«-ographers,  The  I.ihrary  of  Congress, 
Washington  2S,  I). 
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al  problems  to  face.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  constant  necessity  to  bal¬ 
ance  research  and  teaching  so  that  nei¬ 
ther  robs  the  other.  However,  it  is  often 
true  that  one’s  research  interest  can  do 
much  to  brighten  one’s  teaching  effort. 
'I'his  seems  to  he  particularly  true  of 
geography.  A  successful  research  man 
can  often  make  an  inspirational  teacher 
if  he  is  willing  to  share  his  research  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  his  students.  I'his  type 
of  teaching  appeals,  particularly,  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  may,  themselves,  Ik*  prepar¬ 
ing  for  university  teaching  or  preparing 
for  research  jxisitions  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  in  business. 

Another  skill  the  research  geographer 
needs  is  the  ability  to  write  good,  clear, 
understandable  I'nglish.  Research  is  of 
little  use  unless  the  results  can  be  written 
up  in  such  a  way  that  others  can  read 
them.  Ihis  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  (ine  must  decorate  his  prose  with 
ornate  and  flowery  language,  hut  rather 
that  he  have  the  ability  to  express  ideas 
simply  and  forcefully  so  that  others  can 
get  his  meaning. 

Workitig  for  the  Covernment: — Of 
those  professional  geographers  who  do 
not  teaih,  nearly  500  are  employed  by 
government  agencies — federal,  state,  or 
municipal.  Most  geographers  who  are 
employed  by  government  agencies  work 
for  the  l-eileral  Ciovernment,  though 
some  have  important  jobs  with  inter¬ 
national  agencies,  or  w'ith  state  or  IcKal 
government  units.  Some  are  in  foreign 
service,  some  in  domestic  service.  A 
considerable  niimlKr  travel  on  official 
business;  others  live  abroad  for  extend¬ 
ed  |H*ri(Kls.  But  a  large  majority  work 
and  live  in  or  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

What  can  a  geographer  exiKct  to  do 
in  Washington?  Nearly  200  work  for 
the  Department  of  I)i*fense,  mostly  civil¬ 


ians.  Another  200  are  used  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Ix'gislative  branches  of  the 
government.  Many  work  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  IX*part- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Department  of 
State.  But  what  specifically  does  a  geo¬ 
grapher  do  in  these  various  places?  More 
than  half  are  engaged  in  map  making, 
or  in  gathering  information  for  maps, 
or  acting  as  map  librarians.  Geogra- 
ph  ers,  you  notice,  whether  they  are  car¬ 
tographers  or  not,  never  get  far  from 
maps.  'I'he  Department  of  Defense,  for 
instance,  has  a  bureau  known  as  the 
Army  Map  Service  that  uses  many  car¬ 
tographers.  But  this  same  department 
uses  geographers  in  its  environmental 
research  under  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  others  are  used  in  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research,  in  the  Air  Weather 
Service,  in  the  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Board,  and  in  the  Munitions 
Board.  Most  of  these  jobs  are  research 
jobs,  where  a  geographer  may  use  his 
special  training  to  good  advantage. 

Working  for  the  government  can 
bring  great  satisfaction.  The  work  is 
often  challenging  and  creative.  Further¬ 
more,  one  can  feel  that  the  work  is 
worth  while,  for  giKnl  government  can¬ 
not  he  maintained  without  accurate  in¬ 
formation,  and  a  geographer  does  have 
information  that  is  useful. 

Municipal  Planning:  — A  growing  field 
of  employment  for  geographers  is  on 
municipal  planning  hoards.  This  is  a 
rapidly  expanding  field  because  the 
problems  faced  by  cities  these  days  are 
so  difficult  and  so  pressing  that  anyone 
with  training  along  urban  lines  is  bound 
to  he  in  great  demand.  Mere,  again,  car¬ 
tographic  training  proves  useful.  Most 
of  the  people  who  enter  the  field  of  city 
planning  through  political  science,  eco- 
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nomic's,  sociology,  or  engineering  are 
p<x)rly  trained  in  the  use  of  maps. 

Business  Geography :  — Another  grow¬ 
ing  field  for  ge(igraphers  is  business  geo¬ 
graphy.  Of  those  who  work  for  business, 
t(Kiay,  many  work  as  cartographers  for 
map  companies  or  textbook  companies. 
Some  have  editorial  positions  in  b(K)k 
companies  or  w'ith  magazines.  Time 
Magazine,  for  instance,  employs  some 
ger)graphers:  so  do  magazines  like  the 
National  Geographic  and  the  profession¬ 
al  geographical  journals.  A  numlxT  of 
geographers  arc  engaged  in  location 
work  for  chain  stores,  some  are  iK'ing 
employed  hy  real  estate  firms,  railroails 
employ  geographers  for  industrial  l(K'a- 
tion  work,  and  geographers  work  for  the 
airways  and  for  the  Ford  Motor  C’om- 
pany.  In  short,  business  geographers  are 
spread  over  a  wide  fieltl,  working  here 
or  there  as  op|x)rtunities  arise. 

Where  in  Study  Geography 

If  a  student  is  convinced  that  geo¬ 
graphy  is  the  fielil  he  wants  to  special¬ 
ize  in,  his  next  problem  is  to  decide 
where  to  prepare  for  his  profession.  Not 
all  universities  and  colleges  offer  enough 
courses  in  geography  to  train  profession¬ 
al  geographers  adequately,  so  a  student 
needs  to  pick  his  school  carefully.  Much 
tlepends  upon  what  he  plans  to  do.  If 
he  plans  to  teach  geography  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  or  seconday  schcK)ls,  many  te.i- 
chers’  colleges  can  give  him  ade(|uatc 
training  and  help  him  to  get  a  job.  Hut 
if  he  wants  to  teach  in  universities  or 
colleges  he  must  go  to  a  university  with 
a  gornl  geography  tiepartment.  Probably 
more  than  a  hundred  universities  and 
colleges  offer  an  undergraduate  major 
in  geography  and  about  half  of  these 
offer  work  for  the  Master’s  degree.  More 
than  a  score  of  universities  offer  work 


for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  and  they  are  listed 
below.  One  should  remember,  however, 
that  the  list  may  grow  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  check  with  university  catalogues 
before  making  a  choice. 

Universities  that  give  a  DiKtorate  in 
Geography 

California,  U.  of,  Berkley,  California 
California,  U.  of,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Chicago,  LL  of,  C'hicago,  Illinois 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Columbia  Teachers  College,  New 
York 

Illinois,  U.  of,  Urhana,  Illinois 
Indiana  L'niversity,  HhxMuington, 
Indiana 

Iowa,  State  U.  of,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Kansas,  LL  of,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana 

Maryland,  U.  of,  College  Park,  Mary¬ 
land 

Michigan,  U.  of,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan 

Minnesota,  U.  of,  Minnea{K)lis, 
Minnesota 

Nebraska,  U.  of,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Northwestern  University,  Lvanston, 
Illinois 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania,  LL  of,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New 
York 

I'exas,  U.  of,  Austin,  Texas 
Washington,  U.  of,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton 
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U'isidiisin,  L.  (»f,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin 

Vale  L'niversity,  New  Haven,  Cdiin- 
ecticut 

One  tan,  of  course,  be^in  with  a 
school  that  does  not  oiler  graduate  work, 
and  for  M)ine  kinds  of  jobs  this  may  he 
enough.  Hut  if  one  plans  to  continue 
with  geography  it  will  lx-  necessary  to 
transfer  to  a  university  with  a  graduate 
curriculum  in  geo^raph).  As  with  many 
professions,  it  |)ays  to  have  had  one's 
training  in  a  ^ood  school.  Not  only  is 
the  training  Ix-tter,  hut  the  men  who 
leach  in  these  scIukjIs  have  the  lx,‘st 
contacts  for  placing  their  students  in 
gfHxl  |N)silions. 

Many  successful  geographers  have  en¬ 
tered  geography  from  other  fields,  and 
Ix'gan  their  geography  training  only  af¬ 
ter  reaching  graduate  scIum)!.  Geologists, 
foresters,  historians,  economists,  and 
various  others  have  made  the  switch  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  have  found  their  special¬ 
ized  background  in  a  neighboring  field 
usefid  for  a  career  in  geography. 

How  Much  Do  Geographers  I'.arn? 

As  with  most  professions,  the  earning 
capacity  of  geographers  depends  partly 
u|X)n  luck,  somewhat  upon  persever¬ 
ance,  and  considerably  on  capability. 
Probably  the  most  nu)ney  has  hc‘en  made 
hv  a  few  teac  hers  who  were  also  success¬ 
ful  textlKK>k  writers.  Hut  these  fortunate 
|H‘rs(»ns  were  exceptions;  leaching  is  not 
a  highly-paid  profession.  G(hk1  incomes 
are  made  in  business  gc'ograjihy,  hut  the 
Ix'ginner  even  in  this  field  must  ex|H‘ct 
to  start  at  a  nuxlerate  income.  Probably 
government  employment  is  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  form  of  geographic  employment 
from  the  |x>int  of  view  of  income.  Upper 
bracket  workers  receive  more  salary 
than  do  most  university  professors,  but 


it  must  he  added,  they  have  less  time 
to  devote  to  additional  sources  of  in¬ 
come.  Perhaps  it  would  lx;  safe  to  say 
that  most  beginners  in  geography,  with¬ 
out  advanced  degrees,  get  $3000  to 
$4000  a  year.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  are  salaries  of  $7000  to  $10,000. 
Hecond  that  |X)int  much  cle|x;nds  upon 
individual  initiative  and  u|X)n  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  geographer,  himself. 

One  thing  should  be  mentioned  here 
bc‘cause  it  plays  an  indirect  rcMe  in  one’s 
income.  Most  geographers  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  travel,  and  if  they  are  g(xxl 
research  men  they  can  find  sources  of 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Ihe  Federal 
(Jovernment  sends  many  of  its  geogra¬ 
phers  on  trips  whenever  field  work  is 
deemed  necessary.  And  business  geo¬ 
graphers  have  frequent  opportunities  to 
travel  in  their  work.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  often  employed  university 
professors  on  tem|x)rary  assignments, 
sending  them  to  places  all  over  the 
world.  Some  universities,  too,  have  trav¬ 
el  funds,  and  there  arc  literally  dozens 
of  other  sources  that  come  to  light  when 
one  hc'gins  to  l(K)k  for  them. 

On  the  whole,  a  geographer  cannot 
ex|X‘ct  to  become  rich.  Few  professional 
people  do  ex|X'ct  this  in  any  line.  Hut 
a  geographer  has  a  fairly  secure  income 
over  a  great  many  years,  and  he  usually 
will  have  some  sort  of  retirement  plan 
to  take  care  of  his  old  age.  This  is,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  regular  scxial 
security  plans  or  old  age  pensions  of 
the  state  or  federal  governments.  Then, 
t(X),  if  he  has  written  textbooks,  he  may 
have  a  royalty  income  that  will  continue 
long  after  he  has  retired. 

Intangible  Rewards 

Almost  any  profession  is  rewarding 
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and  will  brin^  satisfaction  if  one  is  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  it.  CJeo^raphy  is  no 
exception.  Hut  neo^raphers,  being  tbe 
kind  of  people  they  are,  find  tbeir  work 
|H*culiarly  rewarding.  I’.very  place  a  geo¬ 
grapher  reads  about,  whether  in  b<K)ks 
or  in  the  daily  newspapers,  is  more  real 
for  him  than  it  is  for  most  others.  If 
he  has  not  been  there,  he  is  at  least 
likely  to  know  something  about  it,  where 
it  is,  what  it  is  like,  why.  pAerything  a 
geographer  sees — on  his  trips  to  work. 


on  his  travels  from  one  place  to  another 
— means  more  to  him  than  it  does  to 
others.  No  other  profession  gives  such  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  scene 
around  one.  I'u  the  non -geographer  the 
world  is  likely  to  seem  a  meaningless, 
jumbled  hotch-potch.  Hut  to  a  geogra¬ 
pher  there  is  design  and  pattern  in  it, 
and  in  a  sense  "every  prospect  pleases” 
liecausc  he  understands  the  reason  for  it 
or  has  the  skill  to  find  out. 
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mr  ASSCXIATION  OF 
AMFHICAN  (;FfX;HAI»HFHS 

HF:  0BJF:CTIVF:S  of  the  Assocla- 
tion  of  American  Geographers 
are  to  further  professional  in¬ 
vestigations  in  geography  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  application  of  geographic  find¬ 
ings  in  education,  government,  and 
business.  I'lje  Association  supports  these 
objectives  by  holding  national  and  di¬ 
visional  meetings  to  promote  accjuaint- 
ance  and  discussion  among  its  members 
and  with  scholars  in  related  fields;  by 
stimulating  research  and  scientific  ex¬ 
ploration  through  the  granting  of  sums 
of  money  for  specific  projects;  and  by 
performing  services  to  aid  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  its  members  and  the  field 
of  geography.  I  he  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ck-ographers  encourages  meritorious 
achievements  in  geography  hy  awarding 
honors  in  s|iecial  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  contributions  toward  the  wel¬ 
fare  or  advancement  of  the  professional. 
The  Association  publishes  the  |H*riodi- 
cals  I'hi'  Atnials  of  the  Assixiation  of 
Amcricati  (ieo^raphers,  and  The  l*ro- 
fcssiotial  (ieo^rapher;  it  has  als<»  issued 
Ameriean  (ieonraphy:  Invetitory  and 
Prospect,  The  Nature  of  Geography  by 
llartshorne;  and  a  brcK'liure  A  Career  in 
Geography. 

NATIONAI  COUNCll.  OF 
GFCXiHAI’HY  TFACHFHS 

I  he  purj>osc*  of  the  National  Council 
of  Geography  Teachers  as  stated  in  the 
C'^onstitiition  is,  “to  foster  geographic 
education  and  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  geographic  teaching,  by  such 


means  as  the  management  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  may  from  time  to  time 
consider  to  be  expedient." 

"Any  teacher  of  geography  or  any  per¬ 
son  or  institution  interested  in  geogra¬ 
phic  cduc  ation  shall  be  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers,"  so  states  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  membership: 
Annual  and  Contributing. 

The  Journal  of  Geography  is  the  offi¬ 
cial  magazine  of  the  National  Council 
of  Geography  Teachers.  It  is  published 
monthly  from  Septembe-r  through  May. 
The  Journal  of  Geography  is  regarded  as 
the  world’s  best  professional  magazine 
in  the  field  of  geographic  education. 

The  National  Couneil  also  publishes 
a  series  of  Professional  Papers,  as  well 
as  a  Geographic  F'.clucation  Series  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  six  volumes. 

Plans  for  the  publication  of  a  new 
series  have  been  made,  and  will  appear 
shortly. 

Anyone  interested  in  geographic  edu¬ 
cation  is  welcome  into  membership  of 
the  National  Council  ^of  Geography 
Teachers. 

TIIF  AMFHICAN  GFfXiHAPIllCAL 
SOCIFTY 

I’he  American  Cieographical  ScKiety 
was  founded  in  1852  "for  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  geographical  and  sta¬ 
tistical  information."  From  its  inception, 
the  S(K'iety  has  issued  a  journal  and  has 
maintained  a  library  and  map  collection. 
In  1915,  with  the  appointment  of 
Isaiah  Bowman  as  its  first  Director,  the 
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institution  underwent  a  radical  change 
in  organization,  broadening  the  scene 
of  its  publication  effort  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  series  of  “special”  publi¬ 
cations — including  both  reprints  of  rare 
geographical  classics  and  works  of  origi¬ 
nal  scholarsip  “written  in  a  style  that 
will  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  explorer,  traveler, 
and  professional  geographer.”  A  techni¬ 
cal  staff  was  assembled  to  undertake 
projects  of  both  a  research  and  a  compi¬ 
lation  nature.  I'he  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  told  hy  John  K.  Wright  in  a 
b(K)k  issued  at  the  time  of  its  centennial, 
“Geography  in  the  Making:  I’he  Ameri¬ 
can  Geographical  Society,  1851-1951” 
(New  York,  1952,  437  pp). 

At  the  present  time,  the  principal 
activities  of  the  Swiety  may  be  described 
under  four  main  categories:  (1)  pro¬ 
viding  service  to  the  geographical  pro¬ 
fession  through  the  library  and  map 
department  and  through  consultation 
with  the  staff;  (2)  editing  and  publish¬ 
ing  written  material,  both  creative  and 
educational;  ( 3)  compiling,  editing,  and 
publishing  original  maps;  and  (4)  un¬ 
dertaking  research,  both  original  and 
collalxjrative. 

Accumulated  during  the  104  years 
of  its  life,  the  S(x;iety  has  the  outstand¬ 
ing  geographical  library  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  containing  sfmie  163,000 
b<K)ks  and  pamphlets.  The  Library  re¬ 
ceives  regularly  alxuit  1000  pericKlicals 
from  all  over  the  world.  A  unique  re¬ 
search  catalog  developed  by  the  Swiety 
classifies  fxxiks,  articles,  and  selected 
maps  lx)th  regionally  and  topically.  The 
collection  of  some  252,000  maps  and 
3500  atlast's  is  one  of  the  major  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  both  in  si/e  and  in 
selection  and  diversity  of  content.  Its 


special  catalog  is  coordinated  with  the 
research  catalog.  The  collections  are 
open  to  the  public,  and  form  an  indis¬ 
pensable  source  for  research  and  edi¬ 
torial  work  carried  on  within  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  Society  publishes  the  Geogra¬ 
phical  Review,  a  scientific  (|uarterly; 
luHus,  a  (monthiv  except  July  and 
August)  bulletin  that  interprets  areas 
and  topics  of  current  interest;  and  C'ur- 
rent  Gcofiraphical  Vuhlicatiotis,  (  month¬ 
ly  except  July  and  August)  a  bibliogra¬ 
phical  t(M)l.  I'roin  time  to  time  h<x>ks 
are  issued  in  several  series.  The  most 
recent  b(K)k  publication  (1955)  is  “Fin¬ 
land  and  Its  Geography,”  the  first  in  a 
series  of  handh(K)ks  designed  tf)  provide 
up-to-date  information  on  certain  coun¬ 
tries  of  special  interest  in  the  field  of 
international  relations.  A  symposium 
volume  on  world  forests  and  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  is  in  press.  Among  research  pro¬ 
jects  currently  in  hand  are  glaciological 
and  allied  studies  in  the  Junea  Icefield 
region  of  Alaska,  pollen  studies  relating 
to  Pleistocene  forests  and  environments 
on  the  Pacific  C>)ast,  the  preparation  of 
a  text  on  medical  ecology  and  the  world¬ 
wide  distribution  of  diseases,  and  map 
projections  for  special  purposes.  Fhe 
Society  is  c(K)perating  in  the  scientific 
program  of  International  (Geophysical 
Year,  and  in  that  connection  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  new  map  of  Ant¬ 
arctica  for  the  LI.S.  National  Gommittee 
of  the  I.CG.Y.  As  in  the  past,  it  main¬ 
tains  an  interest  in  the  furthering  of  and 
participation  in  scientific  exploration. 

Qualifications  for  Fellowship  in  the 
S(K'iety  are  an  interest  in  exploration 
and  travel,  and  in  the  spread  of  geogra¬ 
phical  knowledge;  thus  its  memlKTs, 
who  now  number  some  4500,  are  re- 
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cruited  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  from 
all  over  the  world. 

NAllONAL  Gl  fXiHAPlllC 
SfXJlllY 

The  National  Geographic  S<Kiety  was 
orKani/ed  and  incorporated  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C.,  in  January,  1888,  for  “the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic 
kn«m'ledge.”  Since  1903  it  has  (Kcupied 
headquarters  at  1 6th  and  M  Streets,  N. 
W.,  Washington. 

Since  its  early  years  the  Society  has 
sponsored  more  than  a  hundred  explora¬ 
tions,  scientihc  expeditions,  and  pro¬ 
jects  in  geography  and  allied  sciences 
led  by  (|ualihed  six^cialists.  Some  of 
these  have  required  years  of  field  work 
to  achieve  their  objectives. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  National 
Geographic  staff  have  constantly  carried 
out  editorial  and  photographic  surveys 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  results  of 
these  field  trips  are  brought  to  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  2,150,000  memlKTS  (1955)  in 
their  monthly  National  Geographic 
Magazine  as  articles  accompanied  by 
maps  and  pictures  in  color  and  mono¬ 
chrome.  Mach  year  the  Magazine's  pages 
include  about  50  maps  and  1,100  color 
illustrations,  chiefly  from  photographs. 
All  receipts  are  invested  in  the  Maga¬ 
zine  itself  or  expended  directly  to  pro¬ 
mote  geographic  knowledge. 

Wall  maps  in  10  colors  arc  issued 
quarterly  as  supplements.  TTie  four  most 
recent  map-supplement  subjects  have 
been:  Southeast  Asia,  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Hound  About  the  Nation’s  Capital,  and 
Alaska.  Approximately  10,000,000 
suih  10  color  maps  are  distributed 
throughout  the  world  each  year.  All 
maps  are  prepared  by  the  Society’s  cart¬ 
ographic  division. 

The  SiKiety’s  publications  include 


illustrated  books  on  birds,  fish,  every¬ 
day  life  in  ancient  times,  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  subjects.  A  432-pagc  book  on 
Indians  of  the  Americas,  issued  late  in 
1955,  enters  its  second  large  edition 
this  summer.  Scientific  monographs  de¬ 
tail  the  results  of  National  Geographic- 
sponsored  research. 

Successive  sections  of  the  National 
Geographic  SfK'icty-Palomar  Observatory 
Sky  Atlas  are  being  distributed  through 
1956  to  observatories,  universities,  and 
scientific  institutions.  This  “portrait  of 
the  universe,”  in  preparation  since 
1949,  constists  of  1,758  photographs 
of  night-sky  sectors  taken  with  Palomar’s 
48-inch  Schmidt  wide-angle  phototele¬ 
scope. 

Through  its  School  Service  Division, 
the  Society  has  for  34  years  published 
the  illustrated  Geographic  Schixil  Bulle¬ 
tins  through  30  weeks  of  the  school 
year.  Designed  for  secondary  school  use, 
these  are  supplied  at  nominal  cost  to 
teachers  and  students,  as  are  selected 
color  pictures,  maps,  back  issues  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  and 
other  classroom  aids.  Through  its  News 
Service,  tthe  Society  issues  an  average 
of  300  geographic-background  bulletins 
annually  to  news  outlets  of  every  type 
and  supplies  special  geographic  infor¬ 
mation  requested  daily  by  the  press. 

The  Society  has  awarded  its  Hubbard 
Gold  Medal  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  exploration  or  geographic  dis¬ 
covery  on  16  (K'casions  since  the  award 
was  established  in  1906.  It  has  award¬ 
ed  nine  Special  Gold  Medals  and  two 
Grosvenor  Medals.  Franklin  L.  Burr 
Prize  awards  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$500  to  $2,000  have  been  made  annu¬ 
ally  on  the  average  since  1933  from  a 
special  bequest  fund  to  members  of  the 
Society’s  expeditions  for  especially  mer- 
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itorious  work  in  geographic  science. 

For  its  Washington  area  memhers  the 
Sexiety  provides  a  winter  series  of  19 
lectures  at  Constitution  Hall.  Each  lec¬ 
ture  is  given  at  4:45  p.ni.  and  again  at 
8:30. 

Officers  of  the  Society  (as  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1955)  are:  Chairman  of  the  Board 


of  Trustees,  Gilbert  Grosvenor;  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Editor,  John  Olive  I,a  Gorce; 
Vice  President  and  Asstxiate  l^ditor, 
Melville  Bell  Grosvenor;  Vice  President 
and  Secretary,  Thomas  W.  McKnew; 
Treasurer,  Robert  V.  Eleming.  Research 
Oimmittee  Chairman,  l.yman  J.  Briggs; 
Vice  C'hairman,  Alexander  W'etmore. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 

WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editor 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


Bam.ot  For  Amfric:ans.  Rv  Inmont 
Buchanan.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1956.  $4.95. 

This  picture  book  tells  the  story  of  elec¬ 
tions  and  electioneerinK  from  1789  to  19S6. 
It  is  an  appropriate  volume  for  this  vear  of 
a  presidential  election.  In  addition  to  describ- 
inK  and  picturing  the  elections  and  the  ttxh- 
ni(|ues  of  electioneerinK  since  the  days  when 
WashinKton  was  first  ehx'ted,  the  Ixxik  also 
includes  much  on  the  personalities  of  those 
"who  also  ran”  and  those  who  "ran  thinKs 
from  behind  the  scenes.”  The  sloKans,  the 
chicanery,  the  hally-hcx),  the  honest  rfforts 
to  stand  by  the  platform  issues  are  deliKht- 
ful. — Wii.i.iAM  P.  Sears, 

I.FARN  AND  I, IKK  It.  By  Paul  Mowbray 
Wheeler.  IlinKham,  Massachusetts.  The 
Palmer  ('.ompany.  1955.  Si.ot). 

Ihis  pamphh't  consists  of  56  paKcs  of 
ways  of  making  learning  effective  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  should  Ik-  challenging  to  the  young 
college  student.  Its  free  and  easy  style  should 
he  appealing  to  the  student  that  it  is  written 
for,  one  who  is  having  difficulty  in  getting 
down  to  the  job  of  learning.  In  addition  to 
a  brief  prologue  and  epilogue  this  pamphlet 
contains  major  sections  on  four  aspects  of 
learning,  namely:  getting  ready,  seeing,  hear¬ 
ing,  and  remembering.  Since  many  college 
studints  fail  or  pass  on  their  ability  to  re- 
nu-mb<-r  the  si-ction  on  n-memln-ring  should 
Ik-  esp<-cially  significant.  Significant  in  that 
students  might  pick  up  enough  hints  on 
methods  of  studying  and  philosophies  of  ex¬ 
aminations  to  assist  them  in  undi-rstanding 
and  preparing  for  these-  examinations.  Line 


drawings  by  Beatrice  P.  W'heeler  illustrate 
ideas  pres«-nted  in  the  text. — Jfromf  F. 
1  FAVITT. 

1  iif:  (Irowiii  of  a  Nation.  By  I'.nierson 
M.  Brixiks.  N,  Y,  L.  P.  Dutton.  1956.  $5.95. 

The  (-pic  story  of  the  l'nit(-d  Stah-s  is  told 
in  this  pictorial  review  of  our  history  from 
colonial  days  to  the  pr(-s<-nt.  The-  volume-  con¬ 
tains  more  than  three  hiindrc-d  pictur<-s  and 
a  spli-ndid  text  which  highlights  th(-  signifi¬ 
cant  events  and  the  vivid  personalities  that 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  L'nitc-el 
Stat(-s.  The  span  is  from  the  days  of  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  pre-sent  and  (-very  phase  of 
American  life  and  culture  is  coven-d.  The 
volume  should  be-  us(-ful  in  our  secondary 
schrx)ls  and  more  especially  useful  in  giving 
new  Americans  a  wide  vista  of  the  history 
of  the-  country  they  have  chosen  for  their 
own. — Wii.i.iAM  P.  Sfars. 

1  HE  C'OI.I'MRIA.  By  Stewart  If.  Holbrook. 
Illustrated  by  F'me-st  Bichardson.  N.  Y.  Bine- 
hart.  1956.  $y.(>o. 

Thf  ('.olumhia  is  the-  fiftieth  volume  in 
Bine-hart's  cele-lirate-d  "Bivers  of  America” 
serie-s.  Stewart  liolbrexik  has  live-d  in  the 
Northwest  for  many  years  and  is  eminently 
fit  for  the  task  of  following  the  course-  of  the 
C'/olumhia  Biver  through  the  ce-nturies.  I'he- 
C'Tilumbia,  once-  calle-d  the  Oregon,  was  first 
se-en  by  white-  men  in  1792.  In  1H05,  la-wis 
and  Cdark's  famous  expedition  reached  the 
river  and  sexin  the-  vast  are-a  was  opened  to 
American  se-ttle-rs.  Since  those-  early  days  of 
frontier  life,  the  Cxilumbia  has  playe-d  an 
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important  part  in  thf  hiftury  of  our  country. 
All  fifty  volumi-t  in  thi»  informative  and  en- 
ticinx  historical  series  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  our  sch^Hil  and  college  libraries. — 
Wii.i.iAM  I*.  Skars. 

Basic  Principles  of  Student  Teach- 
INO.  By  Harold  P.  Adams  and  Frank  G. 
Dickey.  N.  Y.  American  Book  Co.  1956. 
$4.00. 

The  experience  known  as  student  teaching 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  vital  and  real  exper¬ 
ience  of  all  teacher  education.  It  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  basic  training  that  leads  to 
entrance  to  thi-  profession  of  teaching.  How 
the  most  can  Ik-  gained  from  this  experience 
has  Ixm  a  problem  for  educators  and  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  supervisors  over  the  years.  In  a 
large  measure,  the  effectiveness  of  the  future 
teacher  is  closely  tied  to  the  richness  of  his 
expc-rience  as  a  student  teacher.  This  very 
practical  volume  has  iK-en  written  for  the 
student  teacher,  his  supi-rvisor,  and  his  co- 
o|M-rating  teacher.  The  great  emphasis  of  the 
iMMik  is  on  helping  the  student  teacher  put 
educational  theory  into  actual  classroom  prac¬ 
tice.  I'Apecially  helpful  are  the  "Action  Ap¬ 
proaches”  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  each  chapter. 
'Ihesc  are  designed  to  guide  the  student's 
study.  "Action  Pointers,”  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  summari/c-  and  restate  the  major 
ideas  of  the  chapter.  I  he  IxMik  is  especially 
well  organized  and  eminently  practical. — 
William  P.  Sears. 

FrEECTivE  TEAciiiNr.  IN  Secondarv 
Sc;hcm>ls.  By  William  M.  Alexander  and 
Paul  M.  Halverson.  N.  Y.  Kinehart.  1956. 
^5.75- 

I'his  lMM)k  has  been  designed  as  a  text  for 
course  methixls  of  secondary  school  teaching 
and  as  a  reference  for  teachers  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schiMils.  Both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  modern  teaching  are  presenti-d 
as  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  teaching 
process.  Part  One  is  devoted  to  explaining 
the  nature  of.efftxtive  teaching  and  the  criti¬ 
cal  factors  involved.  Part  Two  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  cIassr(K>m  environment 
and  analyzes  the  dynamics  at  work  in  the 
classrcMim  group.  The  third  part  describes  tbe 


techniques  effective  teachers  use  in  working 
with  groups  of  learners  in  the  classroom  situ¬ 
ation  and  elsewhere.  Part  Four  is  concerned 
with  the  guidance  role  of  teachers.  The  last 
part  presents  the  spc-cific  jobs  of  teachers 
in  planning  instruction  and  in  working  for 
improvement.  The  volume  is  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  and  its  organization  is  very  effective. 
"Alexander  and  Halverson"  has  all  it  takes 
t(i  become  a  popular  and  rewarding  text. — 
W.  P.  S. 

CouNSEi.iNc;  Psyc:hology.  By  Milton  E. 
Hahn  and  Malcolm  S.  MacLean.  N.  Y.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Co.  1956.  $4.7$. 

This  text  presents  the  basic  tht-ories  and 
concepts  of  clinical  counseling,  and  describc-s 
the  knowledges  and  skills  essential  in  sound 
counseling  practice.  The  authors,  both  pro¬ 
fessors  at  the  University  of  California  in  Los 
Angeles,  stress  the  importance  of  insight  into 
trait  and  factor,  personality,  learning,  and 
perception  theories.  They  also  point  out  the 
place  of  group  dynamics  and  of  statistical 
orientation  in  the  discharge  of  the  counsel¬ 
ing  process.  Aptitudes,  abilities,  interests,  and 
motivations  are  carefully  considered  and  the 
Ixxik  cloK-s  with  prognoses  and  predictions 
of  case  outcomes  and  the  evaluation  of  coun¬ 
seling  in  terms  of  a  research  approach. — 
W.  P.  S. 

Marriage  Happiness  or  Unhappiness. 
By  Tom  H.  Blaine.  Philadelphia.  IXirrance 
and  Co.  1956.  $2.50. 

Judge  Blaine  is  a  presiding  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Oklahoma  and  has 
s(‘rved  in  this  capacity  since  1942.  During 
his  long  term  of  office,  he  has  Ix-en  greatly 
concerned  about  the  matter  of  divorce.  In 
this  little  IxKik,  the  Judge  draws  upon  his 
court  experience  and  considers  some  of  the 
very  vital  factors  that  make  for  succi-ssful 
marriages.  He  talks  about  divorce  in  non-legal 
terms  and  he  discuss(-s  the  psychological 
bases  of  a  sound  marriage  relationship  in 
most  unpsychological  verbiage.  I'be  volume 
will  Ik-  useful  to  those  who  do  marriage 
counselling. — W.  P.  S. 


THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  RESOURCES 

By  V.  C.  Finch,  G.  T.  Trewartha,  and  M.  H.  Shearer  (Wi-stport  High 
School,  Kantai  City,  Missouri)  Second  Edition,  584  pages,  $4.96 

Among  the  many  outstanding  features  found  in  this  popular  book  arc;  an  interesting 
presentation;  comprehensive  scope;  an  emphasis  on  meteorology  and  natural  resources; 
well-choK'n  illustrations  and  maps;  and  accurate  factual  materials.  It  is  particularly 
easy  to  teach,  and  offers  many  study  helps. 


ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY:  Physical  and  Cultural 

By  Vernor  C.  Finch  and  Glenn  T.  Trewartha,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
McGraw-Hill  Series  in  Geography.  Third  edition.  711  pages,  $7.25 

The  unique  feature  of  this  text  is  its  approach  to  physical  geography  as  an  analysis  of 
the  resource  base  for  nations  and  pc'oples.  The  stressing  of  forms  rather  than  processi's 
fits  into  the  author’s  conception  of  physical  geography  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  physical  earth  for  human  use.  'This  provides  background  not  only 
for  human  geography  but  fur  all  the  other  social  sciences  as  well. 


LAND  OF  THE  500  MILLION.  A  Geography  of  China 

By  George  B.  Cressy,  McGraw-Hill  Serie%  in  Geography,  410  page's,  $10.00 
(Text  i-dition  available). 

The  mcMt  authoritative  up  to  date,  and  readable  hexik  on  the  subject.  As  a  study  in 
gi'ography,  it  forms  a  preface  to  current  political  and  economic  problems.  'The  central 
focus  of  the  book  is  "man  and  his  activities  (social,  economic,  and  political);”  and 
ranges  from  gi'ulogy  and  met(*orulogy  to  economy  and  geopolitics.  It  includes  an 
evaluation  of  potentials  under  the  Communists.  Contains  excellent  new  maps  and  a 
wealth  of  fine  re-cent  photographs. 

ADVANCED  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY 

By  John  Bartholomew,  Ge-ographical  Institute,  Fxlinburgh.  159  pages,  $9.50 
(text  edition  available) 

Prepared  by  one  of  the  world’s  leading  cartographers,  this  atlas  is  outstanding  for  its 
claritv,  pre-cision,  and  comple-te  accuracy.  In  addition  to  a  regional  coverage,  it  presents 
worlel  and  contine-ntal  maps  giving  the  salient  points  on  climate,  (xreanography, 
ethnography,  religion,  language,  cephalic  index,  skin  color,  geomorphology,  geology, 
soils,  agricultural  regions,  vegetation,  economic  areas — generally  and  product  by 
product — population  density,  and  routes  of  commerce. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

By  Norman  ).  G.  Pounds,  Indiana  University.  McGraw-Hill  Series  in  Geography. 
440  pages,  $6.50 

A  college  text  di-signed  to  bring  to  the  student  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  European 
continent,  the  great  age  of  its  culture  and  the  roots  of  its  preM'nt  civiliration,  deeply 
buried  in  the  past.  It  presents  Europe  and  the  bordering  lands — landscapes,  resources 
and  industries,  and  man’s  adaptation  to  and  of  the  environment. 
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